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Georgia historians have written the phenomenal 
economic development the state interrupted the 
Civil War and the prosperity Georgia staked the 
conflict. The assessed wealth the state 1860, 
taken from the rolls the 132 counties, was $686,- 
326,086, and this was increase exactly 92.56% 
over similar valorem inventories Georgia 
owned the Western and Atlantic Railroad, valued 
$7,849,224, and she held stocks other railroads and 
banks which cost her $2,670,750. Miscellaneous 
assets totaled nearly another million. 

The civil establishment was supported 
valorem tax levy cents general realty and 
personalty and 3914 cents corporation stocks per 
$100 and the revenues derived from state-owned 
property and debentures. Able Comptroller Peterson 
Thweatt reported receipts $429,349 from the first 
source and $486,429 from the second The 
total bonded indebtedness the state was the 
$2,670,750 subscribed railroads and banks, and that 
was business. 

There was decrease revenues accruing the 
state from all sources during the war. General prop- 
erty valuations declined $64,471,736 from 1861 
1862, but there was fictitious increase after that date, 
when Confederate currency became the basis for tax 


Eighth Census Report the United States: Population (Washington, 1864- 
66), 295, 298. 

2. Annual Reports of the Georgia Comptroller (Milledgeville, 1860, 1865), 
1860, p. 7; 1865, pp. 4-5. The annual. reports of the Comptroller and the 
messages Governor Joseph Emerson Brown the annual November 
sessions and the special sessions of the General Assembly are invaluable 
sources study for this topic. 
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returns. Even with cheap paper par, bank assets 
fell from $51,438,264 1861 $44,816,979 
The income from the Western and Atlantic Railroad 
dropped progressively, from $450,000 1860 
$235,000 1864, when was taken over the Con- 

There was tremendous and progressive increase 
expenditures during the war, course, and that 
brought play finance. tabulation the chief 
expenditures incident the war 


$1,000,000 
Manufacture and purchase 350,000 
Georgia Hospital and Relief 200,000 
encourage manufacture 50,000 
1862— 

$1,000,000 
Relief indigent 2,500,000 
Clothing for 1,500,000 
500,000 
Manufacture and distribution 500,000 
Georgia Relief and Hospital 400,000 
Removal non-combatants from war 300,000 
Manufacture wool and cotton 100,000 

Relief indigent 6,000,000 
Georgia Relief and Hospital 500,000 
Manufacture and distribution 500,000 
Manufacture cotton and wool 200,000 


Purchase 100,000 bushels (not specified) 


3. a ore 1861, p. 18; 1864, p. 22. 
1865, 
5. The items wae determined by diligent fingering of the Acts of the General 
Assembly of the State of Georgia (Milledgeville, 1860-1865). 
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1864— 

6,000,000 
Exporting cotton for clothing for 1,500,000 
Georgia Relief and Hospital 500,000 
Special session Macon, 1865— 

Increase military $3,000,000 
Increase indigent relief 2,000,000 


The above items were appropriations authorized 
only, and not full expenditures all cases. Some ap- 
propriations were made part and others carried 
compensations; notably, the items for salt, corn, and 
cotton and wool cards. These commodities were often 
doled out and the card factory the peni- 
tentiary showed net earning $15,304 

Georgia was under the fiscal direction Governor 
Brown during the war, and the Governor knew what 
money was when saw it, and knew what 
thought ought done with it. led the legisla- 
ture the following resorts meeting the new and 
additional costs the war: bond issues; issues 
treasury notes, certificates deposit, and change bills; 
increase existing tax levies; new tax levies; and 
authorizations county and municipal governments 
for new bond issues and tax levies. The war economy 
extended local political units and charitable 
agencies, and their accommodations were highly im- 
portant. 

Bonds came first. The military appropriation 
November 16, 1860 directed the Governor obtain 
the funds for this initial call the treasury offer- 
ing 20-year Hardly had the state issues 
been offered the public when the Confederate 
“eights” 1861 came the market. Although Geor- 


6. Acts of General Assembly, 1862, pp. 103-109. 
7. Comptroller's Report, 1863, p. 8. 
8. Georgia House Journal (Milledgeville), 1860, pp. 49-50. 
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gia capitalists were buying the state above par, 
the always-solicitous-for-Georgia Governor thought 
was imposition. discontinued sale the Geor- 
gia sixes and entered into “executive contracts” for 
loans, virtually obligating the state meet the execu- 
tive loans new seven percent bonds. The executive 
contracts amounted when the legislature 
assembled November, and that body authorized re- 

The next demand upon the state was the Con- 
federate War tax August 19, 1861. This was 
issue $100,000,000 Confederate Treasury notes, 
funded 20-year bonds, and the bonds secured 
tax levy the chief articles property 
the several This curious act provided that 
the states might raise the tax their own devices 
before April 1862 and doing receive 10% 
discount and also immunity from action Confederate 
collectors. 

Governor Brown was for the discount; and was 
opposed “intervention” Confederate tax agents. 
had way letting people know what thought, 
they were not too obtuse. preferred that the 
Confederacy make lump sum assessments the states 
and leave the mode their option. Tax collectors 
from “one government” were enough, thought, and 
the presence Confederate officials Georgia was 
incompatible with the dignity the state. The 
irascible Governor was coming himself, and there- 
after few policies, civil military, the Confederacy 
met with his approval. The Confederate authorities 
were learn that did lapse into occasional agree- 
ment, would make for later. 


Acts General Assembly, 1861, pp. 19- Brown’s account the 
transactions in Georgia Senate Journal, 1861, 
10. Stat of the Provisional ‘third session (Richmond, 
1864), 177 
11. See Senate Journal, 1861, 33. 
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Georgia’s quota was estimated $2,441,000, and 
upon Brown’s advice, the legislature authorized the 
sale 20-year bonds for raising the 
Governor Brown had the money deposit interest 
the banks month before was due the Gon- 
federacy. The bonds were subscribed 
Central Georgia Railroad and Bank, 


$300,000 
Bank the State Georgia, 300,000 
Bank Commerce, 300,000 
Merchants and Planters Bank, 200,000 
Pianters Bank, 100,000 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank, 100,000 
Georgia Railroad and Banking Company, 

125,000 
Peoples Bank South 60,000 
Mechanics Bank, 80,000 
Augusta Insurance and Brokerage 75,000 
441,000 


Treasury issues now replaced bonds the financial 
schemes. 1862, Governor Brown had come perfer 
treasury notes means meeting appropriations. 
set forth his reasons and pointed out the advantages 
treasury notes over interest-bearing bonds his 
annual message November, 1861. After hearing 
his plausible arguments, the legislature authorized him 
meet the military appropriations 1862 30-year 
The Governor’s discretion was treasury notes. Thereafter 
further bonds were issued, and the bonds 

12. Acts of General Assembly, 1861, p. 79. 
13. on is in Executive Minute Book, 344-352, and Comptroller’s Report, 1862, 


14. Acts of General Assembly, 1861, pp. 13-14. 


These treasury notes were the 
state’s paper money. 
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($867,500) and the Confederate War Tax bonds 
($2,441,000) constituted the war’s bonded indebted- 
ness Georgia. 

Governor Brown adverted the desirability the 
treasury notes November, 1862. Then could point 
out that the sale bonds would bring only Con- 
federate currency. Another point was that the state 
certificates were negotiable and would increase the 
money supply without immediately increasing the in- 
Beginning with the November session 
1862, the legislatures thereafter stipulated treasury 
notes for meeting appropriations. 

The initial issues treasury notes were funded 
six months after the declaration peace. The legis- 
lature 1863 provided the refunding the notes 
quantities $5,000 more treasury certificates 
deposit, and the certificates deposit were redeem- 
able six percent bonds specie six months after 

Subsequently, from 1861, $13,739,500 the treasury 
notes and certificates deposit were issued, $3,758,- 
000 being issued 1862 and redeemable bonds, 
and the balance bonds the end the war. 
These treasury obligations constituted the heaviest in- 
debtedness the state the close the Con- 
federate currency was the cheaper money after 1862, 
and the state treasury notes tended disappear from 
circulation. 

Georgia was prosperous the outbreak the war, 
but pockets did not jingle. Few coins were circu- 
lation during the war, and fact, Georgia banks had 
suspended specie payment during the panic 1857. 
And payment was not resumed during the war. What 
was done about The answer: “change 


15. Candler, ed., The Confederate Records the State Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1909-1915), II, 100ff. 

16. Acts of General Assembly, 1863, pp. 15-16. 

17. Comptroller’s Report, 1865, p. 12. 
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re-authorizing suspension specie payment for 
1862, the legislature 1861 required all chartered 
banks issue upon their assets change bills one 
dollar, fifty, twenty-five, twenty, fifteen, ten, and five- 
cent denominations their capital stock, 
and they were permitted make such issues 
3%. The bills were redeemable quantities and 
more bank notes and Confederate treasury 
The Western and Atlantic Railroad (state-owned) was 
also permitted issue similar change bills upon its 
assets aggregate $200,000 for the 

The legislature 1862 required chartered banks 
issue change bills their capital and per- 
mitted, their discretion, issues Another 
act authorized the state treasury issue change bills 
$1,000,000 for the year. Such change bills, issued, 
were legal tender for all state dues, and they were 
redeemable Confederate 

definitive change bill act December 1863 
authorized the state treasurer issue another $1,000,- 
000 for the ensuing year and made such bills accept- 
able for all legislative The state 
issued $473,660 the change bills 1863 and $937,- 
782 1864, and there were $997,775 them out- 
standing the end the record the 
amount such bills issued banks was found. 

The legislature authorized the Atlanta City council 
issue $100,000 change bills, but required that 
they secured lien all city property and that 
the officers the council keep registry issues for 
state was illegal for private corpora- 
tions issue change bills, nevertheless there was 


18. Acts of General Assembly, 1861, p. 19. 

19. 26-27. 

20. Ibid., 1862, pp. 18-19. 

21. Ibid., 20-21. 

22. Ibid., 1863, pp. 14-15. 

23. Comptroller's Report, 1863, p. 23; 1864, p. 7; 1865, p. 12. 
24. Acts General Assembly, 1861, pp. 26-7. 
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Mott the Palace Cotton Mills, Columbus, issued 
“shinplasters” the assets his company October, 
1861; but the straits the times and his high in- 
tegrity and patriotism were considered extenuating 
circumstances. The prevalence the shinplasters 
prompted the editor the Southern Recorder notify 
his subscribers that would accept change bills from 
chartered banks only. One gentleman had presented 
Express” way bill, thinking was 

Governor Brown was exponent the pay-as-you- 
policy, and urged increased and new tax levies 
upon the legislature most his messages. be- 
lieved that the generation that the fruits 
expenditures should pay them and not pass them 
along those was devoted many 
virtues, and one them was financial solvency. His 
philosophy was neither short change nor short- 
changed. 

The valorem levy for 1861 was $600,000 and the 
rate was There was estimated levy 
$1,000,000 for 1862, and the rate was 1814 
The levy was increased $1,500,000 for 1863, but 
account valuations given Confederate currency 
there was rate only The legislature 
1864 stipulated that the general property tax was not 
treasury notes, and the rate for 1864 was the 
basis being every case one hundred dollars valuation. 

response recommendations from Governor 
Brown and Comptroller Thweatt, and provide 
adequate fund for indigent relief, the legislature 

25. Southern Recorder (Milledgeville), August 27, 1862. Files are State 
Library, Atlanta. 

26. Candler, ed., Confederate Records of Georgia, Il, 95. 

27. Southern Recorder, August 13, 1861. 

28. Comptroller’s Report, 1862, p. 5. 


29. Acts General Assembly, 1862, pp. 56-7. 
30. Southern Recorder, August 1864. 
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1863 enacted Georgia’s first profit and income tax. 
The first two sections the act April 18, 1863 are 
part follows: 

SECTION enacted the General Assembly the 
State Georgia, That all persons and bodies corporate this 
State engaged the sale goods, wares and merchandise, 
groceries and provisions; the manufacture and sale cotton 
and woolen goods; the tanning and sale leather, and the 
manufacture and sale any articles made thereof, and the 
distillation and sale spiritous liquors from grain any kind, 
from any other articles, when they make return their taxable 
property, shall required make return, under oath, the 
net income profit which he, she, they may have made 
respectively the sale, manufacture and sale, any the 
articles above 


SECTION II. further enacted, That when the profits for 

the year preceding the return, shall amount twenty percent. 
the capital credit invested, tax fifty cents every 
one hundred dollars ($100) [shall paid]. 
The graduation rates and profits above 20% were 
follows: profits from 20-30% capital 
profits from 40-50%, and the same ratio 
The revenue therefrom was pro- 
rated among the counties according the populations 
1860 and applied the relief indigent 
soldiers’ families. 

supplementary act December 14, 1863 lowered 
the minimum taxable profits from 20% and 
added other classes business. the profits were 

above the capital credit invested, the 
schedule ranged progressively from profits 
$10,000 less 25% profits $100,000 and 
final measure March 11, 1865 raised the 
profit exemption from 10% and made further 
classifications, but the schedule rates remained 
the act December, 

31. Acts General Assembly, 1863, pp. 176-177. 


32. 1868 (regular session), pp. 80-81. 
1865 (special session), pp. 66-67. 
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The profit tax was poorly administered and generally 
evaded, and the revenue was not great the 
Comptroller expected. The profits reported for 1863 
were $15,737,479 and the collections were $683,253.- 
1864, tax $767,839.44 was paid 3,758 

sketch Georgia finances during the war would 
incomplete without some mention the funds raised 
and dispensed counties and cities and private 
organizations and individuals. estimate the 
money and supplies contributed local action avail- 
able, but may assume that one way another 
such agencies probably expended much did the 
state government. 

The legislature 1861 had petitions from number 
counties for authority vote special bonds and 
taxes support their volunteers and indigent families 
volunteers. The legislature acceded the requests 
and two acts laid the bases for potentially great 
county revenue. The first act authorized counties 
issue bonds the county and borrow money for 
equipping volunteers and supporting their needy 
second act allowed counties levy 
taxes for similar the military 
counties should determine. 

study the several counties was not made, but 
the action few counties may noted. Coweta 
County voted military tax one dollar per hundred 
dollar valuation based upon the state assessment. 
Stewart County trebled the state assessment and 
exempted from the tax all, part, for the first year 
people who had donated minimum $15 cash 
$20 clothing soldiers. Sumter County raised the 
county valuations 300% and employed the first pro- 


34. Comptroller's 1868, p. 34. 

35. Ibid., 1864, p. 

36. Acts 1861, 30. 
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ceeds from the tax reimburse persons who had ad- 
vanced loans the County Relief Committee. Whit- 
field County levied special tax the regular 
state valuations, and Putnam County had tax two 
mills for arming the county 

The Georgia Relief and Hospital Association 
Savannah was the greatest state-wide agency for ad- 
ministering funds and relief soldiers and needy 
families. originated sort Red Cross trans- 
port and care for sick and wounded soldiers, but ex- 
tended its benevolences civilians during the war. 
received regular appropriations from the legislature 
and came the clearing agency for distributing 
clothing and other supplies soldiers and indigents. 
likewise received donations from private 

The counties and cities Georgia maintained re- 
lief committees which raised money and supplies from 
many sources. The Columbus City Relief Association 
had $100,000 one time During the first 
year flush patriotism, individuals donated generous- 
ly. Metcalf Augusta equipped entire com- 
pany volunteers cost $1,000 May, 1861. 
Down Milledgeville, Dr. White announced 
the press that was ready give his income the 
Sixteen physicians Atlanta publicly offered 
gratuitous services the destitute families soldiers.* 
Mrs. Brown presented each member Fannin 
County company with new uniform, and Miss Hen- 
rietta Kenan offered the family silver plate, jewelry, 
and 

Throughout the war women’s clubs obtained money 
and supplies the various ways which they are 


38. For action of the counties, see Acts g. General Assembly, 1861, pp. 123-129, 
and Georgia Senate Journal, 1861, p. 

39. Governor Brown gave $1,000 to ‘= Association. Southern Recorder, 
September 17, 1863. 

40. American Annual Cyclopaedia ... (New York, 1866), 1863, p. 447. 

41. Southern Recorder, April 23, May 14, 1861. 

42. Southern Confederacy April 27, 1861. 

48. Southern Recorder, May $1, June 4, 1861. 
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capable. Benefits all types were held beguile the 
wary dollars. concert Newell’s Hall, Milledgeville, 
netted $700 for the “barefoot November, 
1862. The ladies Columbus gave supper and pro- 
gram which brought $3,000 the relief 

The care indigent soldiers and their families was 
the greatest problem and expense during the war, and 
the costs increased from year year. early 1863, 
there were 83,628 eligible beneficiaries the state 
relief The increasing toll dead and disabled 
soldiers brought the number 117,889 1864, and 
they received dole $5,968,359 from the state 

Any statement the total cost the war Georgia 
must general one. Exclusive the money and 
supplies expended all agencies during the war, 
has been estimated that Georgia lost three-fourths 
her wealth. Land values decreased one-fourth, and 
2,000 square miles were ravaged. One-fourth 
the railroad mileage was destroyed and the slaves, 
valued $272,000,000 1860, were total loss. The 
public debt incident the war increased $18,- 
the end the war the state had hand 
few thousand dollars its own treasury notes and 
$44,750 real currency which could 
now circulated. 

44. Columbus Times, January 29, 1864. 
45. Comptroller's Report, 1863, pp. 19-21. 


46. 1864, 41. 
47. Ibid., 1865, 12. 
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RAE’S HALL PLANTATION* 


SAVANNAH UNIT 
GEORGIA WRITERS’ PROJECT 
PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION GEORGIA 


Rae’s Hall Plantation, once the most public 
and best known places Georgia,” lies five miles 
northwestward from Savannah broad curve 
the Savannah Although its river frontage 
appreciably high, vast acreages receding southward 
from the river are lowlands and these have been 
developed accommodate railroads, factories, and 
warehouses. The inland acreage, though subdivided 
for prospective purchasers, for the most part un- 
settled and supports heavy growth oak, pine, and 
other flora indigenous this section. 

high bluff overlooking the river, near the 
mouth Pipemaker’s Creek, the site the Indian 
Village New Yamacraw.? Here, bounded one side 
the river and broad belt high trees and the 
other side flat, timeworn fields, are also the 
crumbling foundations the old mansion house 
Captain John Rae, builder Rae’s Hall. Within 
stone’s throw these sites Irene Mound, rich archeo- 
logical evidence forgotten until recently rose 
unnaturally above the monotonous levels the river 
borderlands. Upon this strange mound stood the little 

* The appendix, in typescript, is on file in the Georgia Historical Society 

Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and 


History, Rhodes Memorial Library, Atlanta; and in the University of Georgia 
Library, Athens. 


File 20, Proceedings 40, App. 14, Record Room: United States Cir- 
cuit Court, District of Georgia, Post Office Building (Savannah). Referred 
to hereafter as R. R.: U. S. Circuit Court, Dist. of Ga. 

2. Dolores Boisfeuillet Floyd, New Yamacraw and the Indian Mound Irene 
(Savannah, 1936), 3-8; Allen D. Candler, ed., Colonial Records of the State 
of i wy (Atlanta, 1904-1916), XXI, 221-23. Referred to hereafter as 
C. R., Ga. 


3. Floyd, New Yamacraw and the Indian Mound Irene, 8-11. 
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school building which Ingham, the Moravians, and 
others sought educate the children the Yamacraw 

Though the economic history and the development 
Rae’s Hall plantation entity did not begin until 
well past the 1750’s, the years prior this period are 
exceedingly significant. They unfold background 
rich and colorful, such would fitting for one 
the “most public, and best known places 

planning the colonization Georgia was the 
desire the Trustees, who had been appointed 
effect its initial settlement, that the colonists live 
peace and amity with the Indian inhabitants the 
great coastal plains. This desire gave rise many 
rules and regulations conditioned effect the security 
the colonists and perpetuate friendly relations with 
the natives. 

Upon the arrival the first band English colonists 
Georgia they found small body Indians, called 
Yamacraws, settled along the southern banks the 
Savannah River where the city Savannah now 
These Indians were outcasts deserters from 
the Creek nations who inhabited the swampland areas 
the southeast, and their Mico chief was Tomochi- 
chi. Though Oglethorpe had been given Power... 
set out, Limit, and Divide five thousand Acres 
did not exercise this power until 
amicable arrangement had been 
tween Tomochichi and himself which the Indians 
agreed remove their settlement farther the river.’ 
Upon the strength this agreement the colonists be- 
gan lay out the town Savannah and clear 
garden lots planted the coming spring. 


4. Adelaide L. Fries, The Moravians in Georgia (Raleigh, N. C., 1905), 152-6. 

5. C. R., Ga., I, 558; II, 381-82; Peter Force, ed., Tracts and Other Papers 
Relating Principally to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress of the Colonies 
in North America from the Discovery of the Country to the Year 1776 
(Washington, 1836), No. pp. 10-13. 

R., Ga., Il, 

381-82. 
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Oglethorpe then invited the leaders all the tribes 
the Lower Creeks aid him negotiating peace- 
able transference the possession lands Georgia. 
May 1733, representatives the Creek Indian 
tribes Cussetaho, Owseecheys, Cheehows, Echetos, 
Pallachucolas, Oconas, Eufaula, and Coweta, arrived 
Savannah effect the desired treaty; and May 
18, amid the primeval pomp and splendor peculiar 
these aboriginal Georgians, they signed away their 
rights all the lands south the Savannah River 
which “they did not use for 

Several islands along the Atlantic coast were ex- 
pressly set aside where the Indians might come 
“hunt, bathe, and Also all that tract 
lying north the old Augusta Road between Musgrove 
Creek (now Savannah and Ogeechee Canal) and Pipe- 
maker’s Creek was The latter tract was 
ostensibly retained that the Yamacraws might “‘in- 
structed and and “be numbered amongst the 
children the 

The small Yamacraw body did not move once 
from their village. However, the population 
Savannah increased and the granting farm and 
garden lots extended the town toward the Indian settle- 
ment, became clear that the Indians would have 
remove their own February, 1734, 
Tomochichi wrote the Trustees follows: Sa- 
vannah Indians are now with and they have Chose 
Idsquo there King. Idsquo with all his people 
are Agreed Joyn building Pipemaker’s 
blough and intend live 

The site which Tomochichi wrote, later part 
Rae’s Hall plantation, was unusually high bluff 
the south side the Savannah River about hundred 


8 Force, ed., Tracts, 1, No. 2, pp. 10-12. 

9. Floyd, New Yamacraw and the Indian Mound Irene, 4. 

10. Force, ed., Tracts, I, No. 2, p. 12. 

R., Ga., 41; Floyd, New Yamacraw and the Indian Mound Irene, 4-5. 
12. Floyd, New Yamacraw and the Indian Mound Irene, 
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yards southeast the mouth Pipemaker’s Creek.™ 
Here the lands were black and rich, ideal for corn; 
the borderlands Pipemaker’s Creek gave way low, 
damp areas easily adaptable rice culture. Whether 
any these lands had ever been cultivated the 
Yamacraws not known. certain, from present 
day discoveries “pottery fragments, arrow heads, 
flint chips, gorgets, traders’ bead, etc.,” that some 
forgotten past all this area had been inhabited hun- 
dreds years 

addition having the advantage fertile soils 
and great waters which fish, the site Tomo- 
chichi’s proposed town was near fresh-water stream 
which flowed past the base large mound, today 
known have been the ancient burial ground 
Indian warriors, though the Yamacraws could not ex- 
plain its presence the colonists and thought was 
haunted. later years, this same mound were 
buried white Georgians, some probably members 
the family that planter whose mansion house and 
slave cabins replaced the old Indian village, and 
least one illustrious 

June 1735 Thomas Causton, chief magistrate 
the Colony, wrote that Indians are Pipemaker’s 
Bluff, and have built very Pretty town being joined 
the Savannah The houses New 
Yamacraw, the Indians called their were 
doubtless like most buildings early eighteenth 
century and older Indian villages the section, con- 
structed trees and wattles, sealed together with red 
mud, overlaid with white washing powdered 
Ga., XXI, 222. 
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oyster Tomochichi’s house, “Built like the 
rest contained three rooms, and was probably 
larger than the dwellings the others the 

probable that much the immediate lands, 
where later grew the orchards and gardens Rae’s 
Hall, were cleared and planted the 
may assumed that Tomochichi experimented the 
culture grapes, for when Oglethorpe returned from 
England 1736, bringing the Colony quantity 
grapevines, expressed his intention give Tomo- 
chichi portion them There are several 
instances the Indians’ aiding members the Colony 
with provisions food, such maize, grouse, and 
vension, and this obviously indicated that least 
portion their time was employed planting corn 
their 

Not long after the Indians built their new town, 
Tomochichi’s desire that his people and 
guided” the colonists was fulfilled. 1734, while 
visit England, Tomochichi had disclosed the 
Trustees his wishes for the intellectual improvement 
his Less than year later his hope was 
realized. 

Early 1734 small group Moravians, seeking 
escape religious persecutions Europe, were negoti- 
ating with the Trustees the Colony for terms 
settlement Georgia. During meeting the group 
discussion arose concerning the Indian welfare. The 
Moravian leader, Nicholas Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, 
Saxony, asked for decision the question: 
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The decision, made was returned 
follows: Missionaries This additional in- 
centive migrate the new Colony accelerated the 
arrangements the Moravians, and early 1735 
the group set sail for Savannah the Two Brothers, 
landing there 

This first group Moravian consisted entire- 
men. These were build homes, clear and plant 
fields, and make other preparations for their families 
and brethren who were join them later 
The second group arrived the Colony February, 
This group, consisting persons, greatly 
added the strength the Moravian settlement, thus 
creating opportunity begin the missionary work 
among the Indians. 

Among the passengers board the ship which 
brought the second force Moravians were John 
Wesley and Benjamin Ingham, both ordained ministers 
the Church England and equally desirous 
the Moravians Christianizing the Indeed, 
almost immediately after his arrival, Ingham, youthful 
and ardent, heart was set the Indian work,”’ 
proposed establish himself among the Cherokees, 
the mountainous district north Georgia. Because 
Oglethorpe’s concern for his security, abandoned 
this idea and joined the Moravians their plans 
teach the children the 

June, 1736, the Moravian congregation held 
“meeting determine whether the time had come for 
them take the Indian work They 
were already slowly learning the language through 
frequent visits Tomochichi and his people, and they 

. Fries, The Moravians in Georgia, 38. 
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considered the aged Mico grave, wise man, resembl- 
ing one the old Philosophers. Ingham, work- 
ing under the leadership Wesley was learning the 
Indian tongue from Coosaponakesee Mary Mus- 
grove, Oglethorpe’s half-breed Indian interpreter; and 
upon the decision the Moravians begin their 
missionary activities, three their number were 
designated “make diligent use Ingham’s instruc- 

July Peter Rose and his wife, who were 
consecrated” study the Indian language and 
teach, went live among the Lower Creeks.** Thus, 
working conjunction, the young English minister and 
the Moravians began progress. During the summer 
when “the Head men came see Mr. Ogle- 
thrope,” they evinced great pleasure when they saw 
“the Children Say their 

was probably Ingham’s own suggestion that 
Oglethorpe agreed build school among the Indians, 
foreseeing, imthe founder’s own words, opportunity 
ultimately “reach the older men and women with 
the Gospel Therefore, August 1736, 
agreed appropriate sufficient money from the 
“Trustees’ fund” pay for materials. The Moravians 
themselves were erect the school “at low 

Monday, August 13, “Toltschig and five 
selected site for the building little Hill which 
call Irene, Brook Side, about half Quarter 
Mile above Tomo-chachees This hill 
was situated what was then small island separated 
from the mainland creek now longer existent. 
The “Brook” mentioned this quotation was doubt 
Pipemaker’s Creek, that time probably only small 
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tidal further describing the site, Ingham 
says: Hill has been made Some Hundred Years 
ago, for what Reason, can’t tell; Perhaps perpetu- 
ate the Memory Some Illustrious Hero Famous 
The name Irene given this wooded spot 
the river bank the Greek for 

The Moravians immediately sent group car- 
penters begin the task construction. After having 
prayed for blessing their the carpenters 
began “fell trees and cut down bushes” preparing 
site for which live while building the 
school. The growth trees here referred stood 
upon mound which they thought was “the grave 
Indian and which rose alongside the mound 

September 15, 1736, scarcely month after the 
work had begun, Ingham wrote: 
all the Opposition Men Devils, There al- 
ready School almost built amongst them. The House 
Foot long Wide. will divided into 
Rooms, One Each End, the School Room 
the digging the Celler they found 
Abundance Oister Shells, and some Bones and Buck 
September the school was finished. 
The following day Rose and his wife who were live 
the school with Ingham, “were formally set apart 
for their missionary 

Here word ought said about those upon whom 
devolved the important work learning strange 
language and living among and teaching strange 
people. 

Benjamin Ingham was born Yorkshire, England, 
and educated Oxford, where met Charles and 
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John Wesley and joined their “Methodist society.” 
When only years age Ingham, having been or- 
dained the Church England, yielded John 
Wesley’s persuasions and agreed accompany him 
America work among the 

Peter Rose was among the original eleven Moravians 
who arrived Savannah. Save that opposite his name 
the ship’s list appears the word gamekeeper, little 
known his life prior his coming Georgia.* 
After his arrival, seems that remained inclined 
continue his old occupation, for there are several 
instances his having killed game for the Moravians. 
was Peter Rose, the gamekeeper, who was entrusted 
with the only gun means defense which the 
Moravians permitted their hunter 
there doubt that learned much the Indian 
language and habits. 

Catherine, the wife Peter Rose, came the 
Colony with the second group Moravians. Her name 
mentioned among those other Moravian women, 
“going join their husbands already 
The husband whom Catherine was going was 
Friedrich Riedel, mason, who died prior the arrival 
the second His widow subsequently married 
Peter Rose and accompanied him Irene aid 
operating the little school. 

Upon moving into the Irene school building, Ingham, 
Peter Rose, and his wife settled down work “in 
earnest.” “Morning, midday and evening hour was 
Mrs. Rose was teach the Indian girls read, and the 
boys who had already begun read were taught 
The time not actually employed instruct- 
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ing the Indians was spent clearing and plant- 
ing the five acres Tomochichi had given for 

evident that the progress the school was 
satisfactory. The children, adept learning, could 
soon read and write. addition memorizing 
delight” learning sing the Moravian 

Irene, school and mission, continued its successful 
operation the later Rae’s Hall lands until the 
colonists began have trouble with the Spaniards 
Florida. this time seems that the adult Indians 
grew restless, and became mischievous and inattentive 
the efforts their Ingham realized how 
weak and insufficient was his little group mission- 
aries cope with the situation. After earnest consulta- 
tion with Wesley left for England March, 1737 
for “reinforcements” and never Since Peter 
Rose, though “‘much beloved the was not 
aman executive ability was decided that 
and his wife “‘should until others could 
assist During the spring and summer the Indian 
work the school ceased. 

October 1737, two Moravian leaders, Anton 
Seifert and John Bohner, moved New Yamacraw 
followed shortly Peter Rose and his How- 
ever, the initial eagerness the Indians acquire the 
white man’s knowledge seems have lapsed into 
state comparative inertia; for the adult Indians, 
sensing the ultimate English-Spanish conflict and 
driven the instinctive love war, became unman- 
agable and were often drunk; and their children 
naturally grew indolent and 
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result these difficulties, the Rose family 
January, 1739 finally removed Savannah and sub- 
sequently the Moravian settlement Germantown, 
Seifert, through illness had already 
been forced give up, and Bohner also appears 
have ceased his work Irene. October this year 
Tomochichi died, and the Indians New Yamacraw 
forever abandoned their settlement, thus concluding 
the story the efforts Benjamin Ingham and the 
Moravians “instruct and guide” the “Children 
the Yamacraws.” 

Meantime, Mary Musgrove, virtue agree- 
ment with Tomochichi, had obtained all the Indian 
lands east Musgrove’s Creek the “Rails near the 
Town’s After Tomochichi’s death she also 
claimed that her people had conveyed her the entire 
tract Indian lands along the Savannah River which 
included the later Rae’s Hall plantation The 
ensuing land controversy with the Georgia Trustees 
proved one major issues the years between 
1740 and was finally settled this latter 
year treaty which the Creeks conveyed all their 
reservations the colonists for long the Sun shall 
shine and the River run into the The Trustees 
compensated the defeated Mary Musgrove and her 
husband Thomas Bosomworth 

Meantime, the later Rae’s Hall acreage had already 
entered its first stage plantation. Prior the 
treaty with the Creeks the Trustees had begun issue 
tentative grants the reserved lands settlers who 
recognized their invaluable industrial and agricultural 
qualities. Among those first have their petitions for 
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the Indian lands considered were Patrick Graham, 
planter, husband Ann Cuthbert Mulberry Grove, 
and one the agents trusted with Indian affairs 
Georgia, and David Graham his these 
men were influential members the Colony, prob- 
able that they were permitted select which portions 
the Indian reservation they wanted. Patrick Graham 
chose 450 acres, including Irene and New Yamacraw 
sites, lying along the Savannah River and Pipemaker’s 
Creek; David Graham chose 500 acres along the Sa- 
vannah River bounding his brother’s land the 
The Graham brothers gave their holdings common 
name, for the place from which they had 
come Scotland. Their acreage included all the lands 
that were make the pre-Revolutionary Rae’s Hall. 

Patrick Graham held his lands their nominal 
owner until his death 1755, when demised them 
his nephew Mungo Graham.® actuality had 
title demise because, pointed out, the land was 
not purchased from the Indians until two years later. 
However, seems that was confirmed Mungo 
Graham after the 1757 treaty spite the pending 
Bosomworth claim, for 1758 sold John Robin- 
son, commander “the private sloop war called the 
Triall. appears that Robinson had spent con- 
siderable time the South Carolina coast, where 
had learned much about the value rice acreage. 
This knowledge probably led his investing the 
Georgia river lands. 

July, 1758, Robinson executed his will. Declaring 
that was “imeadtly [sic] going Cruiz against 
his Majesty Enemys, and Whereas this transitory 
life uncertain, and lyable many Accidents and 
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demised all his property Hester 
Minis, daughter Abigail Minis 
probably never returned, for his will was probated 
October, 1758 without any subsequent ratification 
indorsement him. 

Shortly after Robinson’s death his creditors sub- 
mitted his administrator, Grey Elliott, two bills 
indebtedness amounting about seventy-five pounds. 
satisfy these debts the Redford lands were sold 

John Rae had come the Colony from Ireland 
very early date and had settled Augusta, where 
operated grist mills and trading Early 
distinguished for his forcefulness, had been ap- 
pointed conservator the peace and later was 
elected the General His removal 
Savannah evidently occurred shortly after his purchase 
the Redford acreage. 

Probably one the principal reasons for John Rae’s 
purchase the original Patrick Graham tract was the 
fact that 1758 had secured grant 300 acres 
valuable rice lands the upper part nearby 
Argyle Another reason was that these lands 
were suitably located for center from which could 
operate the trading business which was become 
engaged. 1762 Rae succeeded having his pur- 
chase from Robinson’s estate 

Some time before this, John Rae had acquired acre- 
age grant and purchase nearly every district 
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the Colony, and, addition, owned slaves.” 
His motive acquiring lands widely scattered was, 
doubt, effect far reaching trade relation with 
the Indians and the settlers the interior and estab- 
lish posts from which his own men might hunt and 
his elaborate trade scheme doubtful 
whether could see his way clear cultivate rice, 
for would have required much greater 
number slaves than had that time. Rather, 
believed that the Savannah River lands, which soon 
became known Rae’s Hall, were limited general 
trading, stock raising, dairying, and perhaps the culti- 
vation food crops for his slaves. Among products 
included early advertisements from the trading 
center Rae’s Hall were “LIKELY MARES AND 
HORSES. Fair CATTLE, WINTER BEEF,” and 
“Indian trading 

There evidence indicate that Rae operated 
kind river transportation system between Rae’s Hall 
and Augusta and also his interests along the Alta- 
maha His trading posts the interior were 
probably supplied pack trains. Considering Rae’s 
only reasonable believe that its residential facili- 
ties, wharves, and stables were equal its fame and 
that its hospitality was known distant traders and 
visitors. 

John Rae continued operate Rae’s Hall chiefly 
trading center until 1767. During the early months 
that year notified the public that had 
off the Indian and that wished 
LARGE fit for carrying lumber, lime, any 
kind plantation produce December 
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the same year advertised for sale: FEW 
BALES LONDON STROUDS AND DUFFLES, 
WHITE and BLUE PLAIDS, LOAF SUGAR, BOHEA 
TEA, MENS SADDLES with furniture complete 
POWDER, BULLETS, SHOT, CROSS-CUT SAWS, 
WHIT SAWS, HAND SAWS and FILES, ASSORT- 
MENT NAILS, BROAD HOES, Gimlets, FEW 
BOXES DIPT CANDLES, ROUGH RICE, CORN, 
PEASE, POTATOES, PARCEL MARES and 
YOUNG Horses The second notice, which 
for the first time “ROUGH RICE” was advertised, 
doubt meant that the lowlands Rae’s Hall had been 
last put under cultivation, logical interpretation 
view the fact that the rice market had become 
exceedingly promising. 

Rae’s motive for abandoning the Indian trade was 
established quotation from letter written April 
the following year: “In last letter hinted 
you that had inclination into business 
Savannah with son law John Shortly 
thereafter the firm Rae and Sommerville was estab- 
lished Savannah, ostensibly deal shipping, 
hardware, “Coarse goods, and Indian 
This name remained identified with several important 
trading houses the city for many 

While probable that Rae’s Hall considerable 
improvements were made the rice lands, John Rae’s 
fancy catered the breeding fine blooded 
outstanding was his success also general planter 
that the General Assembly Georgia voted him sum 
money for the purchasing flax seed distri- 
buted him shall judge most 
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died sometime prior 1774, and according avail- 
able evidence Rae’s Hall Plantation descended his 
son, John Rae, 

Under the firm Rae and Sommerville Rae had 
incurred heavy obligations for satisfaction which his 
property was held liable. Probably order satisfy 
some these encumbrances, John Rae the younger 
appears have sold firm merchants, who were 
negotiating for this purchase, the lands Argyle 
Island originally granted his father, for this par- 
ticular tract not mentioned subsequent Rae’s Hall 
the outbreak the Revolution the 
son the old trader joined the cause liberty and 
eventually attained the rank died, how- 
ever, before the conflict became general and his estate, 
including Rae’s Hall, was demised his sister, Jane 

Two three years later Jane Sommerville died 
leaving her estate her “dearly beloved Uncle, 
Colonel Robert Augusta glimpse 
the luxuries which this pre-Revolutionary Georgia 
woman was accustomed may obtained from several 
items devised her will: “my Silver plate, 
Gold Watch, Phaeton and pair Horses” also 
“large silver Probably the source 
this was not Rae’s Hall, however, which, even 
had the war left its fields unravaged, still was heavily 
encumbered with the debts John Rae. 

Robert Rae was almost prominent the business 
world his brother had been. During his business 
career was connected with the firms White- 
field and Company—Rae’s, Elbert Co. Rae’s 
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probable that had been closely identified with 
his brother’s Indian trade that district. During the 
early years the Revolution he, well his nephew, 
served the American cause the time 
Rae’s Hall was demised him, being “low Body” 
included the immediate execution his will, 
devising life interest Rebecca, his wife; the re- 
mainder the children his deceased brother James 
and the children his sister Deborah Armstrong 
“both the Kingdom Upon his death 
about 1781, the provisions this will became effective. 

Little known the manner which Rae’s Hall 
Plantation was operated during the next several years. 
possible that its lands were given over entirely 
This belief sustained property 
return 1791, which the only mention the slaves 
essential the operation plantation “56 head” 
not Rae’s Hall but other counties.™ 

may seem odd that valuable tract land 

would permitted depreciate value mere 
pasturage. John Rae, however, had incurred obliga- 
tions, chief which was large indebtedness 
Benjamin Stead, England, and spite the several 
transfers ownership his lands, this particular 
debt continued obligation enforceable against 
Rae’s Hall the hands all subsequent possessors. 
Consequently, Rae’s heirs and their descendants were 
probably reluctant expend any unnecessary time 
money lands encumbered. Indeed, they did not 
long continue the upkeep the taxes, for 1792 the 
plantation was conveyed Daniel Course considera- 
tion the amount defaulted taxes, £128. 19s: 
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Whether Daniel Course purchased Rae’s Hall aware 
Stead’s claims cannot ascertained. 1793, how- 
ever, the heirs Benjamin Stead applied the courts 
Chatham County for discovery real and personal 
assets the estate Rae and Sommerville satis- 
faction their claims and eventually were awarded 
decree for £13,634: 14s: 1797, following the 
decease Course and the devising Rae’s Hall his 
wife, Elizabeth, and their Rae’s Hall was 
offered public auction satisfaction this decree. 
1797 the acreage was sold Thomas Young con- 
sideration Planning cultivate rice Young 
had already purchased 1795-96 280-acre tract 
rice land Hutchinson Island and 15-acre King’s Island, 
both formerly the property John 

After the sale Rae’s Hall Thomas Young, 
Elizabeth Course, enjoined the payment the pro- 
ceeds the sale Rae’s Hall the Stead claimnants, 
eventually carrying her own claim the Supreme 
Court the United States. Finally, after nearly 
twenty years legal controversy, the Supreme Court 
ruled favor the heirs Benjamin Stead, and the 
case was 

Thomas Young had settled Georgia about 
Because the number persons the same name 
Chatham County during his residence there, facts con- 
cerning his early career are confused. There are suffi- 
cient records, however, concerning his later life 
prove his value citizen and his outstanding ability 
planter. One the earliest definite references 
his marriage “at Southampton, near 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bosomworth, widow the late Adam 
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Bosomworth, Esq. lady possessed every qualifica- 
tion make the marriage state truly Dur- 
ing the late 60’s and 70’s seems that operated 
several interests Liberty County, White Bluff 
Chatham County, and other the out- 
break the Revolution had accumulated vast 
landed holdings throughout the coastal section, but, 
had been included among those “listed guilty 
Treason,” these lands were 

During the closing years the war Young’s neigh- 
bors and friends Liberty County interceded for him, 
requesting the Georgia Legislature that “the Name 
Thomas Young taken out Confiscation Act and 
Placed the Act The Legilsative 
vote this proposal July 25, 1782 stood: yeas, 25; 
nays, 10; but although Young regained his American 
citizenship and large Bryan County plantation, 
did not regain all his confiscated This may 
account for his purchase Rae’s Hall and the island 
acreage. 

Young appears have begun the development 
both Rae’s Hall and Ham Plantation, the name gave 
his Hutchinson Island interest, shortly after ac- 
quired them. Upon Rae’s Hall raised cattle and 
hogs and grew such provisions potatoes, red peas, 
and corn. Ham across the river with force 
more than slaves, cultivated “Gold Rice, 
the best 

Young successfully operated his Savannah River 
plantation until his death November, 1808. 
seems have had much trouble with his Negroes, how- 
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103. September 10, 1766; February 28, 1770. 

104. Allen D. Candler, ed., Revolutionary Records of the State of Georgia 
(Atlanta, 1908), I, 329, 436, 484, 486, 498, 500, 612, 613, 617. Referred to 
R. R., Ga. 

106. _Appraisenient Book 1805-1818, 143, App. 2la, in R. R.: Court of Ord’y., 


107. eC OH 1805-1813, 148 App. 21b; 152, App. 21c, in R. R.: Court 


of Ord’ ; ; Columbian Museum & Savannah Advertiser, April 
12, 
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ever, because from time time advertised the loss 
possible, that the foregoing Negroes have been taken 
off from the Subscribers Plantation, the 
His opinion indicates that either the slaves had been 
stolen common thieves had been enticed away 
abolitionists. may not said that they had been 
driven cruelty abandon their master, for Young 
was “an old and respectable inhabitant Chatham 
County” and Christian. died the age 
years, having lived years that time 

Thomas Young’s will was probated Chatham 
County January Its generous provisions and 
its further assertions that his “debts were few and 
small” are certainly proof his ability and success 
planter. The appraisement his estate was taken 
February, 1809 and reported, part, follows: 
Upon Rae’s Hall Plantation, four slaves, stock, pro- 
visions, and other plantation essentials: Ham 
Plantation, ancillary interest Rae’s Hall, more 
slaves, 500 barrels rice, provisions, boat for trans- 
porting rice and slaves, plantation tools, and 
Kilkenny, Bryan County, 124 slaves, 130 bales 
cotton, corn, stock, provisions, and other products. 
Combining the above mentioned personal interests with 
the personal property values located the city 
Savannah results the appraised sum $59,481.50. 
The value the real estate, which was not appraised, 
can not properly 

Young’s will prescribed the following distribution 
his estate: charitable causes, $1,500; friends, 
$3,100; Elizabeth Young, his wife, life interest 
all his property and, addition, several absolute 
108. Ibid., July 15, 1808; Georgia Gazette, July 26, 1769. 
109. Ibid., December 20, 1796. 
110. Ibid., November 11, 1808. 
111. Will Book 59, App. 20, R.: Court Ord’y., 


112. Appraisement Book 1805- oa 143, "App. 21a; 148, App. ne 152, App. 27, 
in R, R.: Court of Ord’y., H. 
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legacies; the remainder and reversionary interests, 
one-fifth part his sister, Sarah Kettle, Edinburgh, 
for life and her death her eldest son, Thomas, 
who had made his home Savannah with his uncle 
and had changed his name Young; three-fifths 
portions Thomas Young, and one-fifth part him 
trust for his brother, Alexander Kettle. Thus, with 
the exception one-fifth interest, Thomas Young, 
the nephew, was the ultimate beneficiary his uncle’s 
will. was also included among the executors. 

was about this time that Rae’s Hall was described 
“one the most public, and best known places 
Georgia. This description further states that 
“Pipe makers Creek, not navigable Creek. 
Within twenty yards its entrance not forty feet 
wide high water, low water not ten feet 
That Indians had ever occupied this site was 
apparently forgotten, for Irene Mound described 
large Mount just the mouth Pipe makers 
Creek very near Savannah almost high 
the Bluff Savannah indeed very remarkable, 
the large growth Live Oak thereon.” 

Thomas Young realized that ultimately would be- 
come the owner the major portion Rae’s Hall. 
Having witnessed the unusual success his uncle had 
achieved the cultivation cotton Kilkenny, and 
knowing the value the highlands the vicinity 
Rae’s Hall cotton lands, began increase the 
Raes’ Hall acreage. January, 1811 purchased 
155 acres adjoining Rae’s Hall the east from William 
Wilson, and the following year acquired 350 
acres bounding the 155-acre purchase the east from 
the executors Rebecca This 350-acre 
acquisition was portion the lands originally 


113. by A, 20, Proceedings 40, App. 14, in R. R.: U. S. Circuit Court, Dist. 
of Ga. 


114. Deed Book 2D, 21, App. 22; 2E, 24, App. 23, R.: Sup. Court, 
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granted David Graham, and its landed history prior 
the date became part Rae’s Hall con- 
siderable interest. 

will remembered, the early grants Patrick 
and David Graham had been permitted prior the 
settlement the Bosomworth claim time when 
there was positive assurance that this claim would 
ever discharged. Patrick Graham demised his grant 
Mungo Graham who almost immediately sold 
John Robinson. David Graham also took advantage 
the first opportunity for sale and conveyed his 500- 
acre tract James Edward 

Powell, merchant, sawmill operator, 
officer, doubt purchased the tract expressly for saw- 
mill the land had presumably never 
before been subjected sawmilling, probably 
realized considerable profits from its abundance tim- 
ber. 1763, when conveyed Thomas Vincent 
consideration £500, likely that had made 
great incursions the forested 

Because Thomas Vincent’s time was chiefly occupied 
lawyer and public officer and his lands had but 
meager acreage suitable for rice culture, probable 
that confined his labor the improvement his 
highlands and home was perhaps 
during his ownership that the tract was called Spring- 
field. died 1767, leaving his wife Hannah 
Vincent “Three Hundred and fifty acres Land... 
with New dwelling house, out house, garden, orchard, 
and field under good The deficiency 
the acreage due prior sale Jonathan Bryan 
the lower portion the tract, which never became 


115. Conveyance Book C, II, 840, App. 24a; 841, App. 24b, in Dept. of Arch. and 
Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

116. R., Ga., VI, 429, 480; VII, 205. 

117. Conveyance Book C, II, 840, App. 24a; 841, App. 24b, in Dept. of Arch. 
and Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

118. Georgia Gazette, August 26, 1767; C. R., Ga., X, 344. 

119. Jbid., January 19; July 19, 1764; August 27, 1766; September 23, 1767; 
hy = Book AA, 221, App. 25, in Dept. of Arch. and Hist., Rhodes Memorial 
Library. 
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part Rae’s Hall. 1768, Hannah Vincent sold 
her interests Isaac Young for 

Young’s purchase was, doubt, speculative, for 
after two years’ ownership sold the tract 
Jonathan Bryan consideration £500, affecting 
consolidation the original David Graham grant 
under Three years later, April, 1773, 
Bryan conveyed the plantation, together with ap- 
preciable acreage Hutchinson Island, Miles Brew- 
ton Charleston, wealthy planter and business 

seems that premonition tragedy caused Miles 
Brewton execute his will early. This document pro- 
vided that Springfield among other estates, was vest 
his son, Joseph, upon the boy’s attaining the age 
21. Further conditions provided that Joseph died 
prior that age, this tract was Brewton’s 
surviving sons any; not, then his surviving 
daughters; and case none his daughters survived, 
then his sisters, Frances Pinckney and Rebeckah 
Motte, Only short while after, 
1775, Miles Brewton and all his immediate family 
were drowned sea route Philadelphia. 
result this untimely disaster, the Springfield lands 
vested, directed, his sisters. 

the next decade Springfield was once more sub- 
jected whirlwind change ownership. Brewton’s 
sisters, residents Charleston, succeeded selling this 
acreage through their executors 1788 William 
Clay Snipes, also Charlestonian, who sold out 
His purchaser was fellow townsman, David 
McCreadie who, after only few years’ ownership 


120. Georgia Gazette, August 26, 1767; Conveyance Book X, II, 862, App. 26a; 
863, App. 26b, in Dept. of Arch. and Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

121. Conveyance Book X, II, 865, App. 27a; 866, App. 27b, in Dept. of Arch. 
and Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

122. Conveyance Book X, II, 856, App. 28a; App. 28b, in Dept. of Arch. and 
Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

123. Will Book 1774-1779, 298, in Record Room: Probate Court, Charleston, S. C. 

124. Deed Book 2E, 24, App. 23, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H. (The 
recitation of the conveyance in this later deed is the only available record of 

this sale) ; I, 84, App. 29a; 86, App. 29b, in R. R.: Sup. Court, C. C. C. H 
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sold Springfield Rebecca Stebbins, Chatham 
Mrs. Stebbins retained her interest until her 
death about 1808, which time she demised the tract 
residuary devise her son, William Davies, and 
her daughters, Frances and Rebecca 
Judging from the small number slaves mentioned 
Mrs. Stebbins’ will, not likely that she had made 
many improvements the estate during her owner- 
ship. 

The disposition Springfield residuary interest, 
under rule law, operated subject that land 
the first instance the satisfaction the debts the 
deceased. Thus was that 1812, described, 
Thomas Young had acquired the 350 acre tract and 
incorporated with his other Savannah River lands. 
this way, greatly increased plantation entity, 
Rae’s Hall was prepared utilize the utmost the 
years prosperity that were follow the War 
1812. 


125. Deed Book 72, App. 30, R.: Sup. Court, 


126. File Box 80, App. 31, R.: Court Ord’y., 


(Part follows the issue.) 


CORRESPONDENCE JOURNAL 
PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE 


DANIEL MORLEY MCKEITHAN 


Almost any active free-lance writer would find 
necessary keep some kind record the goings and 
comings his manuscripts and his correspondence with 
editors concerning them. was with Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, who kept record! his personal and business 
correspondence total 131 days beginning Febru- 
ary 23, 1880, and ending December 29, 1882.2 Under 
each the 131 dates lists the letters and cards re- 
ceived that day and those written mailed, some- 
times with word two concerning the contents. 
times merely jotted down reminders himself 
people whom must write soon whom owed 
letters. mentioned poems and critiques sent editors 
magazines, poems which had been accepted re- 
turned, and few checks did not always 
say how large check was for which contribution 
was receiving payment. Inside the back cover the 
following list, but there indication dates: 


Mrs. Harris $15 
“Phila American” $15 
Times” $20 
“So Monthly” $15 
“Youth’s Com” for Heaven 
“W. Awake” $10 Total 
“St. Nicholas” $25 $112. 


1. Sent to me by Mr. Thomas H. McMillan, Commissioner of Education, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, who obtained it from Hayne’s old home, Copse Hill, 
sixteen miles west of Augusta, Georgia. The notebook has hard covers and 
106 unnumbered pages. All but fifteen contain at least some writing in the 
hand of Hayne, and all the writing is Hayne’s except a little scribbling in a 
child’s hand on a few pages near the back. About one half of the entries 
are in ink, the others in pencil. On a few pages there is horizontal or 
vertical writing in the margin, or across the dated entries. Most of the 
writing is clear, but it is hard to make out certain words, especially proper 
names. I may have misread some initials. 

2. The dated entries cover 73 days in 1880 (6 in February, 14 in March, 13 in 
April, 6 in May, 2 in October, 24 in November, and 8 in December), 39 in 

1881 (11 in January, 25 in February, 1 in March, and 2 in April), and 19 

in December, 1882. Other journals of Hayne are preserved at Duke University. 
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Here are the first two entries: 
Monday February—1880 

Augusta!! 

Mailed letters M[aurice] 
Mr. Shaw (the Carpenter 

*Bought pony Augusta from Kentucky Drover 
for $80! Had him brought 

Letters recd. from Lippincott (with dollars de- 

ducted for sonnet— 

Independent (with Receipt for two years, 
account sonnet “Waste’’) 

From returning “Mountain 

From (ab’t Edmund &c) 

Mrs. Harris (has recd. MSS “Memories 
Fifty writes encouragingly— 
asks for 

From Hayne (to 

from Willie—(all well!) 

Tuesday 24th Feb. 1880 

Harper’s (enclosing notices new books) 

Pope (asking for extra copies 

Chas. Richardson (with “Mt. Fancy’’) 

Recd. letters from Frances Baker... Mich. 
(for autograph) 

From Thos. Collier Ship “Franklin” Nor- 
folk Va. (with sonnets) 

Mrs. Harris (recd. all MSS but Sonnet 
and brief Poem) 

Perhaps these two entries suffice indicate both the 
kind material and the sort problems presented 
the notebook. doubt the sonnet for which Lippincott’s 
Magazine paid him eight dollars was Morning After 
Storm: had just appeared the issue for March 
(XXV, 329)—it would have taken nine other sonnets 
pay for the pony! The sonnet Waste had recently ap- 
peared the Independent for February (p. 1). Only 


3. This is the only entry referring to trips or purchases. William Gilmore 
Simms would have ridden the pony home, but Hayne was a semi-invalid. 
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two-year subscription was given for it, and the editor 
rejected Mountain Fancy, but Hayne promptly sent 
Charles Richardson, associate editor The 
Sunday School Times, which appeared May 
(XXII, 291). Professor Mott identified‘ Mrs. 
Harris Carrie Jenkins Harris, editor The South- 
Atlantic Baltimore. The Memories Fifty Years 
not autobiographical sketch—Hayne was fifty 1880 
—but review The Memories Fifty (third 
edition), Sparks. appeared the July 
number (VI, Minna and Willie were Hayne’s 
wife and son (Mary Middleton Michel Hayne and William 
Hamilton Hayne, 1856-1929). Hayne wrote many letters 
“through Minna.” Willie was away from home least 
until April apparently visiting his uncle, Dr. Middleton 
Michel, Charleston: this time, letters from the two 
usually arrived the same mail. (According Charles- 
ton yearbooks the early 1880’s, Dr. Middleton Michel 
was member the City Board Health, and the 
Charleston Centennial Incorporation 1883 read 
the ode which Hayne had composed for the occasion, 
invitation.) “R. M.” not referred else- 
where the diary, but December 18, 1882, Hayne 
noted “Letter Richard Michel (thanks for ‘Advertiser’ 
The Augusta Chronicle July 23, 1886 (just 
after Hayne’s death) quoted the Montgomery Advertiser 
the effect that the poet’s widow and son would prob- 
ably move Montgomery near Dr. Michel, Mrs. 
Hayne’s brother. The Montgomery directory 1878 
listed Dr. Michel, but Richard Michel. “R. M.,” 
therefore, was probably Dr. Richard Michel, Mrs. 
Hayne’s brother. (No doubt the Montgomery Advertiser 


4. Frank Luther Mott, in a letter dated August 7, 1939. His A History of 
American Magazines 1865-1885 (Cambridge, 1938) proved exceedingly helpful 
to me in preparing this article. In The South-Atlantic the editor’s name 
sometimes appears as Mrs. Cicero W. Harris. 

5. It is unsigned, but the style is Hayne’s, the magazine mentions Hayne as 
“Editorial Contributor,” and the reviewer says he had a college classmate 

named William Lowndes. Hayne and Lowndes were college classmates. See 

J. H. Easterby’s A History of the College of Charleston (1935), 304, 310. 
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notice concerned Hayne’s Complete Edition, which ap- 
peared late 1882.) Hayne may have been Miss 
Susan Hayne, the poet’s cousin, who lived Charles- 
ton. (For seven Hayne’s letters her see the Georgia 
Historical Quarterly for September, 1938, pp. 273-85.) 
The Register was Columbia (S. C.) newspaper, 
which Hayne occasionally sent contributions. Possibly 
wanted “extra copies” issue containing some- 
thing concerning him. kept his corres- 
pondence with Thompson and Collier throughout this 
period. 

There follow dozen the magazines which Hayne 
sent poems, according the diary, together with the 
member the editorial staff (when given) whom 
addressed his letters: 

The American. Philadelphia weekly. Balch. 

Belgravia. London monthly. 

The Christian Union. New York weekly. Hamilton 

Mabie. 

Harper’s Bazar. New York weekly. Mary Booth. 

Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Henry Mills 

The Independent. New York weekly. Henry Bowen 

and Hayes Ward. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia monthly. 

The Literary World. Boston fortnightly. 

The South-Atlantic. Wilmington, later Baltimore, 

monthly. Mrs. Harris. 

The Sunday School Times. Philadelphia weekly. 

Clay Trumbull and Charles Richardson. 
The Youth’s Companion. Boston weekly. Hezekiah 
Butterworth. 

Wide Awake Pleasure Book. Boston monthly. Mrs. 

Charles Stuart Pratt and Charles Stuart Pratt. 


6. The diary does not mention Harper’s Weekly, but I find in it the follow- 
ing poems: 
—— to His Friend, XXVI (Jan. 14, 1882), 
the Persecution the Jews (March 18, 1882), 170. 
Columbia, XXIX (March 7, 1885), 
Sonnet to Wilkie Collins, XXIX iapril 11, 1885), 234. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, XXX (Feb. 27, 1886), 138. 


| 
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The writer has not been able examine every issue 
each these magazines for the period covered the 
but such findings has been able make 
are incorporated the discussions follow. 
The American appeared these poems 
Two Songs, (Oct. 23, 1880), 23. 
Christmas Lyric, (Dec. 25, 1880), 167. 
The Death Hood, (Feb. 12, 1881), 287. 
Carlyle, (Feb. 19, 1881), 304. 
Niobe the Clouds, (June 11, 1881), 135. 
Alexander Stephens, (Feb. 25, 1882), 312. 
The diary mentions Balch The American 
total twenty times. October 29, 1880, Hayne sent 
the issue containing Two Songs Stedman. Novem- 
ber wrote Balch “acknowledging his which 
was probably payment Two Songs. December 


7. For those examined but not found in the Library of The University of 

Texas I am indebted to various lending libraries (including the Library of 
Congress, the Boston Public Library, the Chicago Public Library, and the 
libraries of Duke University, the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, the Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Sciences, the University of Michigan, the University of Nebraska, the Ohio 
State University, and the University of Pennsylvania) and to Miss Julia 
Harris, Reference Librarian at The University of Texas, who cheerfully 
conducted all the correspondence. 

Miscellaneous information about Hayne which I came upon in The American 
includes the following: his opinion of the political articles in the magazine, 
which he called “temperate, philosophical, and of a liberal temper” (I, 127) ; 
his contributing in 1862-64 to The Magnolia Weekly of Richmond (I, 201) ; 
notices of a subscription edition of his poems (II, 44; IV, 189; V, 173); 
reference to a portrait and sketch of him in the Phrenological Journal for 
Sept., 1881 (II, 380—this is page reference to The American); a rather 
detailed account of his life and literary labors by Eugene L. Didier of Balti- 
more (III, 231-38: Jan. 21, 1882); reference to a series of his poems on 
farm life appearing in 1882 (beginning in a March issue) in Home and 
Farm of Louisville, which Mott (op. cit., p. 156) says had a circulation of 
100,000 (IV, 108) ; the conferring of the LL. D. degree upon him by Wash- 
ington and Lee University in 1882 (IV, 220); a brief account of the sesqui- 
centennial anniversary of the settlement of Georgia held at Savannah in 
February, 1883, for which Hayne wrote an ode (V, 303). 

The article by Didier calls Hayne “the truest poet and most earnest 
literary worker among the living writers of the South” and speaks of his 
contributions to the SLM. and Charleston daily papers and editorial work on 
The Southern Literary Gazette, The Weekly News, and Russell’s Magazine 
before the war, and contributions to Southern Opinion (Richmond), Southern 
Society (Baltimore), and Father Ryan’s The Banner of the South (Augusta) 
just after the war. He says that Hayne in 1866 or 1867 won with The 
Confederates in the Field a prize of $100 offered by Southern Opinion for 
the best poem connected with the late war, and that for two years Hayne 
“‘wrote all the criticisms of books and the ‘war reminiscences’ that appeared 
in the paper.” Didier sums up Hayne’s later work for magazines thus: 
“During the last twelve years, Mr. Hayne has done an immense amount of 
literary work, book-reviewing, etc., for half a dozen different journals, 
besides contributing poems to the Southern Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Galazy, 


ete., and writing stories, essays, and sketches for Appleton’s Journal and 
other periodicals.” 
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received from Balch request for Christmas poem 
and prose essay the subject “Christmas Under the 
Pines.” Christmas Lyric appeared Christmas Day, 
but there appears reference his sending the essay. 
(The same issue contains unsigned article entitled 
Christmas Under the Confederacy, apparently 
Virginian.) January 21, 1881, sent Niobe the 
Clouds Balch and received notice its acceptance 
postal card January 27. did not appear until June 
11. mailed The Death Hood February and the 
sonnet entitled Carlyle February They were pub- 
lished February and February 19, respectively. 
February received letter from The American 
“with check.” the margin wrote: “Must write 
receipt for ‘American’ (for Hood The next day 
sent Balch “receipt for $20.” February 
received another letter. did not say, but seems 
probable that contained check for Carlyle. The last 
reference was dated March would seem that his 
relations with Balch were particularly happy, that all 
the poems mentioned having been sent were ac- 
cepted, that they were paid for soon after publication, 
and that the payment for the poem Hood was $20. 
The amounts paid for the others are not given. 

March, 1880, Hayne’s sonnet Fate, God? appeared 
Belgravia: Illustrated London Magazine (XLI, 
128). But did not see it, and apparently had already 
waited long time without receiving either accept- 
Saltus New York for Thoughts and April 


9. It was not Hayne’s habit to send the same poem to two different editors: 
this is the only instance recorded in the diary and all the evidence found 
here indicates that he was usually very careful to secure the return of a 
rejected poem ‘before forwarding a copy to another magazine. He did, how- 
ever, often secure the reprinting in newspapers of poems that had recently 
appeared in magazines. Then he would write the newspapers, at times, for 
extra copies, which he mailed to various friends or poets with whom he 
corresponded. He also contributed original poems, reviews, and critiques to 
newspapers. The diary mentions correspondence with the Augusta Chronicle 
and Constitutionalist (J. R. Randall), the Macon Telegraph and Messenger 
(H. S. Edwards), the Columbus Enquirer, the Columbia Register (W. R. 
Pope), the Louisville Sunday Argus, the Sunday Mirror (? John Bean), and 
the Indianapolis Saturday Herald Dooley). 


q 
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heard from Brainerd, associate editor the 


“Daily that the poem had ap- 
peared Belgravia, and the next day Hayne wrote 
relay the news January and February 


1881, sent other poems The diary 


contains reference payment. 


The Christian Union these poems appear: 

The Upward Beckoning, XXII (Oct. 13, 1880), 297. 

Christ Earth, XXII (Dec. 29, 1880), 578. 

The Three Urns. Arab Parable, XXIII (March 
30, 1881), 300. 

The Unseen Host, (Aug. 10, 1881), 124. 

Longfellow. (On hearing was ill), XXV (Jan. 
1882). 

the Author “The Victorian XXV 
(March 23, 1882), 273. 

April, XXV (April 20, 1882), 368. 

Hera, XXVI (Aug. 31, 1882), 172. 

Four Score! H., (Oct., 1882), 


March 10, 1880, Hayne sent The Upward Beckoning 


Hayes Ward (The Sunday School Times). 


probably rejected it, though note that effect ap- 
pears. sent The Christian Union April 17, 
and appeared October 13. sent Christ Earth 
Good Company (Springfield, Massachusetts) October 
29, 1880, and wrote again November “inquiring 


10. 


The diary contains ten references to correspondence with F. S. Saltus, 23 
Waverly Place, New York. He sent to him poems intended for Thoughts and 
Events and apparently cultivated personal friendship. The last reference 
(Jan. 24, 1881) is to a “very long’ letter in which he alluded to Cartwright’s 
review of Saltus’ poems, spoke in the highest terms of Saltus’ genius, but 
“again entreated him to select his topics more judiciously.””’ He also enclosed 
a copy of Niobe in the Clouds, which he had sent to Balch for The American, 
but he does not state in the diary that it was intended for Thoughts and 
Events. I have not seen any copies of this magazine. 


Contributions for Belgravia were addressed to “Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
214 Piccadilly London W.” 


“R. G. H.” may have been R. G. Hazard, to whom, according to the diary, 
he frequently sent poems and books, and from whom he received a letter 
“with $50” on November 13, 1880. Hayne had written To Hon. R. G. H. 
Upon His 78th Birthday (see Hayne’s Complete Edition, p. 340). If this 
identification is correct, Hazard may have had some connection with a 
magazine, or he may have been a literary patron: “If,” “may,” “‘may’— 
both conditional and conjectural! Hazard’s birthday came in the month of 
October, but, according to the Dictionary of American Biography, he was 
born 1801 and should have been 1882 instead four score. 


q 
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Trumbull (Sunday School Times), but appeared 
The Christian Union December 29: must have been 
rejected the two other magazines, but there note 
either effect the diary, his sending The 
Christian Union. The Age the World was sent The 
Christian Union January 26, 1881, and was returned 
February 1—but off went another editor the very 
next day (Butterworth, The Youth’s Companion). The 
Three Urns was sent The Christian Union Febru- 
ary notice its acceptance arrived twelve days later, 
and appeared March 30. impossible follow 
his correspondence with The Christian Union because 
the gaps the diary: The writer has listed nine poems 
published it, but only three are mentioned the diary 
—only two having been sent this magazine—and 
there reference payment except the ten dollars 
the list previously quoted from the inside the back 
cover. may have received ten dollars for each the 
nine poems—but that pure conjecture. One thing the 
diary does make clear, however, that Hayne was 
persistent marketer poems. one magazine refused 
poem, promptly—usually the next 
another. editor was slow accepting re- 
jecting, wrote inquire. Nor did hesitate, upon 
occasion, remind forgetful editor “the unpaid- 
for 

The only poem Hayne Harper’s Bazar for this 
period, known the writer, one entitled Shy Eyes! 
Sly Eyes! the issue dated February 1882 (p. 66). 
The same magazine had rejected The Reason Why 
December, 1880, and the sonnet Jean Ingelow 
February, 1881, both which Hayne included his 

13. In April and May, 1880, he wrote four letters in an effort to collect pay- 

ment for two poems from Andrew’s American Queen of New York. One is 
referred to as ‘‘flower Sonnet’”’—he wrote several sonnets on various flowers— 
and the other as “Dryad’’—possibly The Dryad of the Pine. Concerning his 


last letter mentioned in the diary he notes: “claiming dues!” It was written 
May 17. reply mentioned. 
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collected edition while rejected the accepted poem. 
appeared ample time included had con- 
sidered worth preserving. Jean Ingelow was pub- 
lished The Youth’s Companion April 14, 1881. There 
are entries the diary for 1882 earlier than Decem- 
consequently, there reference payment for 
Shy Eyes! Sly Eyes! seems important, passing 
judgment Hayne’s verse, realize that could often 
sell weak, sentimental poems editors who would not 
accept better ones. Probably Hayne would have written 
only what pleased him had been better financial 
circumstances. was, had write what would 
sell. But course that the lot most writers 
nearly every period, including ours. 
The Index Harper’s New Monthly Magazine (from 

June, 1850, June, 1885) lists these poems Hayne: 

Sonnets, XLVI, 197; XLVII, 842, 987. 

The Lordship Corfu, XLVII (Oct., 1873), 671. 

Action, XLVIII (March, 1874), 586. 

Thousand Years from Now, LII (Dec. 1875), 24. 

Macdonald’s Raid, 1780, LIII (July, 1876), 200-203. 

Laocoon, LIII (Oct., 1876), 678. 

Muscadines, LIV (Dec., 1876), 127-128. 

The Children, LVIII (Dec., 1878), 82. 

The True Heaven, LVIII (April, 1879), 655. 

The Snow-Messengers, (March, 1880), 598. 

The Battle King’s Mountain, LXI (Nov., 1880), 

942-944. 
Vernal Faith, LXII (April, 1881), 753. 
The Dead Child and the Mocking-bird, (June, 
1881), 23. 

The Pole Death, LXV (June, 1882), 98. 

Harbor, LXV (July, 1882), 290. 

Fifty-two, LXV (Oct., 1882), 808. 
The writer has found these also: 
Face Face, LXXII (May, 1886), 884. 
Cultivate Happiness! LXXIII (June, 1886), 95. 
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Only three these poems are mentioned the diary: 
The Snow-Messengers, The Battle King’s Mountain, 
and The Dead Child and the Mocking-bird. February 
27, 1880, made this note: “To ‘W. Star’ (ab’t Snow- 
Messengers).” seems that his purpose was secure 
reprinting the poem, which had just appeared the 
March number Harper’s. “W. may the Wil- 
mington (N. C.) Star. letter from Longfellow con- 
cerning the poem arrived April 13—The Snow- 
Messengers mainly tribute Whittier and Long- 
fellow. March 1880, received from Col. 
Coward Yorkville, South Carolina, invitation 
write ode for the centennial the Battle King’s 
Mountain (October 7), and March Hayne wrote 
“accepting position Poet Centennial King’s Mt.” 
appeared the November and October 
wrote Dooley, the Indianapolis Saturday 
Herald, “with thanks for his copying Col. Jones’ remarks 
concerning ‘King’s Mt. This was, perhaps, 
Charles Jones, the Georgia historian. Apparently 
Hayne was very proud the poem. wrote for “more 
copies” reprintings John Bean the Sunday 
Mirror, Randall the Augusta morning newspaper, 
and Boyle O’Reilly the Boston Pilot; and sent copies 
Swinburne, Whittier, George Bancroft, Moses Coit 
Tyler, George Calvert, Miss Bates, Hazard, 
and others—including one judge, one chief justice, and 
one senator. The Dead Child and the Mocking-bird 
the only one the three poems mentioned the diary 
having been sent Harper’s. November 1880, 
wrote poem Dead Child Mock. Bird (did Alden 
get it?).” Henry Mills Alden was managing editor. 
Less than week later listed among letters received: 
“Harper $30 (for the Poem ‘Dead Child Mock. Bird’).” 
This payment acceptance occurred six seven months 
before the time publication, June, 1881. the 
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largest sum mentioned the diary received for 
single poem, and this particular case payment was 
the rate fifty cents line. The other poems Harper’s 
were probably also paid for good rate, though the 
diary gives further information. fifty cents line 
would have received $74 for The Battle King’s 
Mountain—maybe that one reason why was 
proud the poem. might added that Hayne re- 
ceived books from the House Harper from time 
time and wrote reviews some them. 

The sonnet Waste appeared The Independent 
February 12, 1880, for which received (February 23) 
only two-year subscription. Nevertheless, February 
1881, had sent the same magazine least six 
other poems, including Mountain Fancy, Upward 
Beckoning, The Reason Why, What Child Saw the 
Clouds, and The Fallen Pine-Cone. The last one appeared 
the issue for September 23, 1880; apparently the 
others were rejected. There reference pay- 
ment, possibly because gaps the diary. November 
18, 1880, the editor (Henry Bowen) invited him write 
brief article telling whether favored proposal 
change the Constitution make ex-presidents 
members the United States Senate for life. Ten days 
later mailed forceful article opposition the 
proposal. appeared, one seven letters from “dis- 
tinguished public men,” December Mott says (op. 
cit., 281) The Independent “belied its name” this 
time its pro-Republicanism. was also strongly anti- 
Southern, contrast the conciliatory attitude many 
Northern magazines (see Mott, pp. 47-49). But the 


editor seems have been kindly disposed toward 


14. The issue for September 1, 1881, contains an article entitled Notes of 
Southern Literary Men and Women, by Frances E. Willard, who was then 
crusading in the South under the auspices of the Women’s National Christian 
Temperance Union. There is a brief critical discussion of Hayne (p. 4) 

which is judicious and mainly favorable. 
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Concerning Lippincott’s Magazine Professor Mott (pp. 
396-97) says that “its contents, though conservative, 
were usually admirable quality”; that its “roll 
authors was notable one from the beginning” and that 
“did more the seventies afford encouragement 
southern writers than any other magazine the 
country.” was that accepted Lanier’s 
Corn after Howells, editor the Atlantic, had rejected 
The Lippincotts had published Hayne’s Legends and 
Lyrics 1872, and Lippincott’s Magazine appeared 
these poems: 

From the Woods, (May, 1868), 555. 

Under the Pines. the Memory Henry Timrod, 
(Oct., 1868), 414-416. 

Utroque Fidelis, (Dec., 1868), 669. 

Sonnets (two), (Sept., 1869), 271-272. 

Feudal Picture: Dramatic Sketch, (June, 1870), 
672-673. 

Cloud Fantasies, VII (April, 1871), 433. 

Vernal Pictures, VIII (July, 1871), 26. 

Sonnet, VIII (Sept., 1871), 274. 

Sonnet, VIII (Dec., 1871), 618. 

Over the Waters, XXIX (June, 1877), 684. 

Ambush, (April,1878), 424. 

The Mocking-Bird, XXII (July, 1878), 88. 

Comparison, XXII (Oct., 1878), 474. 

The Cnydian Oracle, XXIII (Jan., 1879), 81. 

Consummatus Est! XXIII (May, 1879), 619-620. 

the Porch, XXIV (July, 1879), 118. 

Morning After Storm (On the Coast New 
England March), XXV (March, 1880), 329. 

Spiritual Illumination (In Sleep), XXV (June, 
1880), 663. 

Closing In, XXX (Aug., 1882), 200. 


15. See E. P. Kuhl, “Sidney Lanier and Edward Spencer,” in Studies in 
Philology, XXVII (July, 1930), 462-476, and Starke, “William Dean 
Howells and Sidney Lanier,”” American Literature, III (March, 1931), 79-82. 
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Outworn! (June, 1884), 574. 
Shadows All, XXXVI (Sept., 1885), 270. 

The only reference any these poems the diary 
payment eight dollars for sonnet February 
23, 1880. was probably for the sonnet Morning 
After Storm (On the Coast New England March), 
which appeared about that time the March issue. 


the previous year Hayne had visited New England. 


Hayne may have had account with the Lippincotts, 
for the reference reads: “with dollars deducted for 
sonnet.” Possibly was still paying for the publication 
Legends and Lyrics. 

The Literary World: Fortnightly Review Current 
Literature, Boston, published Hayne’s Sonnets. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne the issue for January 
17, 1880 (XI, 24). April 13, 1880, Hayne wrote “To 
Swinburne, with sonnets.” The issue for May was 
devoted mainly tributes and criticism Emerson. 
April Hayne had received from the editor re- 
quest for tribute, and April had mailed the 
poem Emerson. appeared the Emerson number 
(XI, 181). Hayne received “poem” from James Berry 
Bensel, Lynn, Massachusetts, January 27, 1881, 
and wrote Bensel, inclosing his photograph, four 
days later. Bensel’s poem, entitled “To Paul Hayne,” 
appeared The Literary World for February (XII, 
57). Three days earlier Hayne had written “with notice 
someone whose name illegible—it may 
be: Richardson, The Sunday School Times. His corres- 
with Bensel continued throughout the period 
covered the diary. The Literary World devoted 
number Longfellow February 26, 1881. January 
Hayne had received from the editor postal card 
acknowledging “Longfellow tribute.” page 
the Longfellow number there list contributors, 
including the name Hayne, but many the articles 
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are unsigned, including whatever was that Hayne con- 
tributed. Possibly his the article page entitled 
The Sonnets Longfellow, but that merely guess. 
The sonnets Swinburne appeared before the first 
entry the diary. The editor requested the poem 
Emerson. The tribute Longfellow may have been re- 
quested too, since the editor planned these special issues. 
reference payment appears the diary. Mott says 
(pp. 454-56) that The Literary World was not money 
maker and that its circulation never exceeded 3,500. 
far the diary indicates, Hayne made little effort 

The South-Atlantic: Monthly Magazine Litera- 
ture, Science and Art (1879-1882), begun Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and moved Baltimore, was owned 
and edited Mrs. Cicero Harris. Hayne’s name 
appears many “Editorial Contributor,” 
which probably means that wrote many the un- 
signed reviews. appears these poems: 

‘Our Young Mecaenas Smitten the Dark.’ the 
Memory —————, (Sept., 1880), 119-120. 

Sonnet—On the Emigration the Author’s Ances- 
tors from England America the 17th Century, 
(Sept., 1880), 138. 

Imagination and Memory, (Oct., 1880), 218. 

Dying Alone, (Oct., 1880), 235. 

The Ibises the Nile, (Nov., 1880), 297-298. 

two-part biographical and critical article signed 
Hayne and entitled Coleridge’s Eldest Son appeared 


16. The Literary World for February 28, 1880 (XI, 81), refers to Above the 
Storm, by Hayne, in the National Repository for March, 1880. 


17. The issues have seen are for Dec, 1879; Jan., March, July, Sept., Oct., 
Nov., Dec., 1880; and Jan., 1881. The issue for Dec., 1879 (V, 49), says 
that Hayne’s fiftieth birthday will be celebrated by the issue of a complete 
edition of his poems “at the cost of his brother minstrels in the United 
States.”” That for Jan., 1880 (V, 177), contains an editorial entitled Death 
of Mrs. Emily Hayne. The first paragraph reads: “Mrs. Emily Hayne, 
mother of Paul H. Hayne, the distinguished poet, died at her son’s residence, 
near Augusta, Georgia, on the 9th of December, 1879. Mrs. Hayne had 
reached the venerable age of seventy-four years. She was the wife of 
Lieutenant Hayne, of the United States Navy, and the aunt of Gov. Pickens, 
South Carolina.” 
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the issues for March and July, 1880 (V, 208-17; VI, 
2-11). Two unsigned book reviews may assigned 
Hayne both because style and because references 
his diary: 
Review John Mortimer Murphy’s Sporting Ad- 
ventures the Far West, (July, 1880), 81-84. 
Review Sparks’ The Memories Fifty 

The diary contains twenty references correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Harris, from February, 1880, until 
the following February. The review Sparks’ book was 
sent before February that “Murphy’s Adventures,” 
April February sent Sonnet and Dying 
Alone and two photographs Harris had 
asked for one. the same day received from the 
editor request for articles Joaquin Miller and Lanier. 
Early March noted his diary: “Must write 
Mrs. Harris about pecuniary embarrassment she alludes 
to.” Other letters followed, but early November 
wrote: “continue write but embarrassed now,” and 
November 13: “To Mrs. Harris (tell her don’t mean 
abandon help, but need money!).” There were letters 
after that, including some from and Mrs. Hayne. 
the flyleaf the back there this undated note: “Mrs. 
Harris (with ‘Orientalisms’).” The only reference 
payment occurs the list $112 within the back cover: 
“Mrs. Harris $15.” 

Sweeping conclusions concerning the relations between 
Hayne and The well those with 
other magazines mentioned the diary, would im- 
possible without careful perusal the Hayne manu- 
scripts and letters Duke University (if then). But 
seems that Hayne helped Mrs. Harris with number 


18. The review contains this paragraph (p. 77): “The almost barbarian in- 
difference of our Southern people to every form of Literature, even to needful 
Biographical record, has resulted in the consignment to semi-oblivion, within 
the space of less than fifty years, of some among our noblest and greatest 
statesmen 
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unsigned reviews, that she prominently displayed his 
name her magazine, and that she accepted everything 
sent and asked for more. She was proprietor well 
editor, had “pecuniary embarrassment,” and could not 
pay much for contributions. The reference his sub- 
scription volume indicates that many subscribers were 
other poets. Pickens was governor South Caro- 
lina the beginning the Civil War and Hayne served 
aid his staff—hence his title Colonel. Hayne’s 
statement about the indifference Southern people 
literature, including “needful Biographical record,” may 
have been due his personal experience. had been 
living the income his writings since the war, and 
the money made came mainly from Northern maga- 
zines. Perhaps most the Southern magazines for which 
wrote—The South-Atlantic, for instance—were unable 
pay much anything all. had published bio- 
graphical studies Robert Young Hayne and Hugh 
Swinton Legaré both the Southern Review (Baltimore, 
1870) and little volume (Charleston, 1878). 
edition 1,000 copies printed the late spring early 
summer cost $193.60 was offered for sale with 
the understanding that all profits would the Simms 
memorial fund. Nearly all copies had been sold 
October (unpublished letters and newspaper 
The Sunday School Times appeared these poems: 
Stern Truths Transfigured, XXII (March 1880), 
147. 

Mountain Fancy, XXII (May 1880), 291. 

Severance, XXII (June 26, 1880), 403. 

Lake Mists, XXII (Sept. 25, 1880), 612. 

Harvest-Home, XXII (Nov. 27, 1880), 755. 

The Ultimate Faith, XXIII (March 19, 1881), 179. 

The Rose Faith! XXIII (June 18, 1881), 386. 

The Old Faith! XXIII (July 23, 1881), 467. 

Dean Stanley, XXIII (August 20, 1881), 531. 
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These nine poems Hayne appeared from March 
1880, August 20, The diary mentions only 
four poems having been sent the magazine (or 
Trumbull Richardson, editor and associate editor). 
Mountain Fancy was sent February (it had been 
returned The Independent the day before) and ap- 
peared the issue for May poem “Trust” which 
seems The Ultimate Faith® was sent February 
20, 1881, and appeared March 19. Apparently the 
other two poems were rejected: One was Christ Earth 
and the title the other illegible. Because gaps 
the diary, the other seven poems that appeared the 
magazine are not mentioned. The few references pay- 
ment lead the conclusion that Hayne received check 
for each poem within week after was published. For 
instance, Harvest-Home appeared November 27, 1880, 
and Hayne received letter “with check” from “S. 
Times” November 29. The amount the checks 
not given. the list within the back cover Hayne 
mentions twenty dollars from Times,” but date 
given and that amount may cover payment for more 
than one poem, possibly two. 

Hayne’s son had poem, the South, 
The Sunday School Times for February 28, 1880. 
February Hayne wrote his diary: “Recd. letter 
Willie from Times’ with The same day 
wrote letter Willie, who, appears, was visit- 
ing his mother’s brother, Dr. Middleton Michel, 
Charleston. March Hayne mentions check from 
the Times” enclosed letter from Michel. 
This was probably Willie’s check: perhaps had 

19. In the issue for Oct. 9, 1880 (XXII, 650), in an editorial reference to “The 
October Magazines,” Scribner’s is said to contain a contribution by Hayne. 
The issue for Dec. 18, 1880 (XXII, 810) contains a notice of Indian Summer, 
an anthology of poems and sketches, edited by L. Clarkson, including 
selections from Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, 


Aldrich, Hayne, Bayard Taylor, Joaquin Miller, “H. H.,” Celia Thaxter, 
Margaret J. Preston, et al. The price was $6. 


20. The title appears as The Ultimate Trust in the collected edition (p. 332). 
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endorsed and sent home his uncle’s letter. Hayne 
himself had poem the magazine March and 
the same day wrote Richardson Since 
payment Willie had been prompt, Hayne’s haste 
probably indicates pressing need for money. fact, 
the impression that the whole diary gives that 
was systematic marketing his poems and persistent 
collecting payment merely because his need for 
money was great, not because was business man. 
The intensity and difficulty his struggle make 
living with his pen here made very real, and his 
spirit revealed here and his writings was manly, 
kind, generous, loyal, and proud. And had more 
fire and iron his constitution than one would expect 
These poems appeared The Youth’s Companion: 

Flying Furze, (Jan. 1879), 14. 

The Chameleon, (Jan. 30, 1879), 38. 

Dana, (March 1879), 86. 

Birds, (May 15, 1879), 166. 

Last, (Aug. 1879), 264. 

The Axe and Pine, (Aug. 28, 1879), 288. 

Lake Winnipiseogee, (Oct. 16, 1879), 346. 

Baby’s First Word, (Nov. 20, 1879), 410. 

The Broken Chords, (Jan. 1880), 

England, (Feb. 26, 1880), 68. 

Two Graves, (June 10, 1880), 200. 

Disappointment, (June 24, 1880), 214. 

Heaven! (Aug. 26, 1880), 288. 

The Supreme Hour, (Sept. 23, 1880), 320. 

The Hawk, (Oct. 14, 1880), 342. 

Midnight Rain, (Dec. 30, 1880). 

Desolation, (Dec. 30, 1880), 466. 

Jean Ingelow, (April 14, 1881), 138. 

James Fields, (June 1881), 206. 

The Rift Within the Lute, (Aug. 11, 1881), 287. 

Assassination, (Sept. 22, 1881), 336. 


| 
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Pain and Gain, (Oct. 20, 1881), 370. 
How the New Year Comes, (Jan. 26, 1882), 

The diary contains seventeen references correspond- 

ence with Hezekiah Butterworth, editor The Youth’s 
Companion. Only six these poems are mentioned 
having been sent. They appeared within two months. 
Two others were rejected: The Imprisoned Innocents and 
The Age the World. The diary reveals that Butter- 
worth was very unsystematic making payments. 
sometimes paid for poem soon after was published; 
others, months went without payment and Hayne 
had write two three times reminding him the 
unpaid-for poem. For instance, January 28, 1881, 
Heaven and Midnight Rain, the first which had ap- 
peared five months earlier, had not been paid for, 
whereas Desolation, which had appeared only one month 
earlier (in the same issue Midnight Rain!) had been 
paid for. (This extreme case, however, and may 
have been due misunderstanding.) Exact amounts 
are given only two cases: ten dollars for Desolation 
and seven for Heaven [de gustibus ...]. But appears 
that Hayne and Butterworth remained friendly terms 
despite slow payment. One the last entries the diary 
(December 22, 1882) mentions letter Butterworth 
“enclosing poem Willie’s—thanks for Mr. B’s kind 
words about Book.” And five months earlier sympa- 
thetic editorial article Hayne had appeared the 
magazine (July 27, page 310) under the title Poet’s 
Struggle. The material was taken from article 
Hayne James Berry Bensel the Boston 
Transcript. 

Wide Awake Book appeared these poems: 
Little Lottie’s Grievance, (Feb., 1880), 105-106. 
The New Sister, (Oct., 1880), 211-212. 

The Silken Shoe, (Jan., 1881), 31-32. 


21. Hayne’s son also contributed poems during this period to The Youth’s 
Companion: in the issues for Feb. 13, 1879; June 9 and Dec. 22, 1881; July 
27, Aug. 10, Oct. 12, Nov. 23, 1882. 
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was juvenile magazine published the Boston 
firm Lothrop, which brought out Hayne’s 
collected edition subscription. the diary are 
about ten references correspondence with Mrs. 
Charles Pratt Charles Pratt, editor and assist- 
ant editor—he had married his boss, not her daughter. 
There undated reference “Xmas poem” sent 
Wide Awake; the description fits The Silken Shoe. 
The other two titles are not mentioned, but The Reason 
Why was rejected. The only reference payment 
the list inside the back cover: Awake’ $10.” 
probable that ten dollars was given for one poem, prob- 
ably The Silken Shoe. note dated January 19, 1881, 
says that his photograph had appeared woodcut 
some earlier time Wide Awake. This completes the 
list twelve magazines given earlier this article and 
mentioned most frequently the 

The majority the poems mentioned this article 
having been composed published early the 
spring 1882 may found Hayne’s collected 
edition that year—it came out toward the end 
the year. the volume, “Later Poems” are placed 
toward the end, that was possible for Hayne 
forward additional poems until the typesetters began 
work that section. The form the poems the 
magazine and the volume usually the same, but 
sometimes Hayne revised omitted certain lines 
substituted words here and there. For instance, The 
Ultimate Faith appeared The Sunday School Times for 
March 19, 1881. the collected edition (page 332) its 
title The Ultimate Trust, and these substitutions have 
been made: trust for faith, droop for bleed, love for 


22. There are also several references to contributions sent to ‘‘So. Monthly 

Mag.,”” of Nashville, Tennessee, including a child’s poem entitled Roly Poly, 
and in the list within the back cover appears: “ ‘So. Monthly’ $15." The 
same list includes: “‘ ‘St. Nicholas’ $25," and on November 9, 1880, he wrote 
to Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge “with Receipt” for Little Nellie in the Prison. 
Mrs. Dodge was editor of St. Nicholas. The Sunday School Times for Jan. 
17, 1880 (XXII, 42), refers to a ‘“‘Russian child-poem by Paul H. Hayne” in 
St. Nicholas for January, 1880. I have not seen the issue, but the reference 
would fit The Three Copecks. 
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truth, whirlwind for tempest, its for my, mask for mark, 
think for shrink, and Orient for fearless. But this 
amount revision unusual. 

interesting follow the references the diary 
his collected edition (cf. footnote 17). October 
29, 1880, noted the margin that must write 
Benjamin and ask about his book and 
publisher for his own poems, and Piatt about 
Dibble Cincinnati publisher. From that date 
until December frequently mentioned corres- 
pondence—both with publishers and with friends and 
authors—connected with his search for publisher. 
Among the publishers mentioned are Dibble, the 
Scribners, Randolph Co., Pott Co., Henry Holt 
Co., and the Harpers. Among the individuals 
whom wote for advice one kind another are 
Benjamin, Piatt, Col. John James (President 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, whom 
dedicated the collected edition because James’s 
unselfish interest its behalf), Thomas Collier, 
Mrs. Margaret Preston (who wrote the introductory 
sketch for the volume), Mrs. Charles Pratt (and her 
assistant, Charles Pratt), and Moses Coit Tyler. 

Hayne makes mention (1) volume poems 
for children, (2) one for adults, (3) one ballads 
and lyrics particularly Southern flavor, and (4) one 
works.” Apparently was willing 
bring out the first and second, the third, case 
proved impossible bring out complete edition. 
late December appears that either had not 
secured publisher did not know yet how much the 
volume would include, and seems that Colonel James 
had least partly taken charge efforts bring out 
subscription volume, for Hayne was forwarding 


him letters had received concerning possible 
publisher. 
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There gap the diary from December 11, 1880, 
until January 19, 1881. The entry for January 
shows that Lothrop and Company Boston had 
already begun set the type for volume and 
that Hayne had already been reading proof. that 
date wrote about corrections, explaining their im- 
portance and promising that the future his proof- 
reading would clearer. also asked whether his 
photograph was appear the book, and referred 
one “sent years which had appeard 
woodcut Wide Awake. January received 
from Mrs. Preston the manuscript her “very fine 
his life, and the next day forwarded 
the publishers with statement facts 
postal card from Allen the Lothrop firm, and 
Hayne noted with satisfaction his diary: “all going 
The next day his wife wrote long 
letter Colonel James “telling him everything con- 
nected with Mrs. Preston’s sketch the work 
few days later wrote James about 
his “likeness picture Chas. [Charleston] 
home.” Both appeared the volume. During the 
weeks following wrote many friends, 
with pardonable pride and pleasure his “forth- 
coming Works,” and his publisher, sending new poems 
included the volume. 

Gaps appear the diary from March April 
1881, and from April 1881, until December 1882. 
this last date his volume had been out long enough 
for newspaper editorials appear. December 
his correspondence with least four persons con- 
cerned agents for his book (at Newberry, Columbia, 
Charleston, and New Orleans). the middle the 
month was sending and thanks various 
friends for their appreciation his volume—including 
Tyler, Bancroft, Hubner, Stedman, Mrs. 
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Preston, Butterworth, Hamilton Mabie, and Henry 
Flash. the eighteenth wrote Governor 
Alexander Stephens for his invitation 
‘Executive Mansion’ complts. Book! ex- 
clamation mark for the invitation and one for the com- 
pliments. Two days after Christmas Hayne wrote 
his diary: “To Lothrop (thanks for his copy 
book (morocco full! !).” probable that the book 
was Hayne’s volume. may have been Christmas 
present. Did ever get anything else? Three days 
after Hayne’s death, the Augusta Chronicle (July 
1886) said that did not, far the editor had 

addition his professional correspondence with 
editors“—with many whom developed personal 
friendship—Hayne exchanged ideas, news, greet- 
ings with great variety other folk: writers with 
established reputations, far and near; aspiring authors 
who needed encouragement and advice; newspaper 
men, ministers, politicians, and judges; autograph 
hunters; relatives the Hayne, Michel, McElhenny 
families (his mother was and personal 
friends other days Charleston and elsewhere. 
doubt great numbers these letters are still 
libraries, attics, and old trunks. they come light, 
they will reveal much not only about Hayne but also 
about writers and conditions generally the South 
during the twenty-year period following the war. 
aid students and scholars who may desire trace 
them, list most the correspondents mentioned 
the diary given the closing paragraphs. 


23. Thomas Wentworth Higginson (‘Paul Hamilton Hayne,” Chautauquan, 
VII (Jan., 1887), 229) says that Hayne’s frequent changes from one pub- 
lisher to another “indicate with almost unerring certainty that none of his 
ventures were very profitable.” 


Higginson (ibid.) also says of Hayne: “He was accurate in all literary 
engagements, neat and careful in execution, and moderate in his demands; 
1 have been permitted to look over many of his letters to editors, and have 
found them uniformly simple, modest, and honorable.” 
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Among the writers were Swinburne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Sidney and Clifford Lanier, 
Harris, Tyler, Bancroft, Lew Wallace, Maurice Thomp- 
son, Hamilton Mabie, Margaret Preston, Henry 
Flash, Stoddard, Stedman, Jean Philip 
Bourke Marston, Thomas Collier, Edgar 
Piatt, Charles Coffin, George Calvert, Col. 
Charles Jones, James Berry Bensel, Augusta Larned, 
and Charlotte Fiske Bates. Among the journalists were 
Pope Columbia, Randall (also the poet) 
Hubner Atlanta. Among the Charleston friends were 
Samuel Lord, Judge Porter, Middleton, 
Tupper, Mayor William Courtenay, and Simeon 
Hyde—besides six seven members the Hayne 
family. 

mentions letters General Ellison Capers, 
General Butler (not Rhett), Hon. Walsh, Senator 
Bayard, Judge John Bacon, Professor Rivers 
(Chestertown, Maryland), and Mrs. Rosalie Ticknor 
(widow Francis Orray Ticknor). corresponded 
with Derby Brooklyn about copyright laws, 
with Charles Lanman Washington, C., about 
illustrations for his poems, and with William Bryant 
Savannah about his ode for the Sesqui-Centennial 
Savannah. Among the autograph hunters—but they 
were pest, and would still tried trace them. 
were pest, and would still tried trace 


25. On March 18, 1880, he wrote Lord “acknowledging money & his letter." 
On Dec. 15, 1882, he wrote him ‘‘ab’t Book, agent, & Interest money.” 
Eight days later Hayne wrote again “acknowledging his $55."" The diary 
does not indicate what is meant by interest money or what the fifty-five 
dollars are for—perhaps the interest money. Lord was a lawyer and probably 
managed for Hayne any business that he had in Charleston. No doubt the 
principal had been left to Hayne by his mother. 

Hundreds of Hayne’s letters—mainly those to other writers—are preserved 
in various libraries, such as these: The Library of Congress, the New York 
Public Library, the Boston Public Library, the Craigie House, the Huntington 
Library, and the libraries of Harvard University, Yale University, Cornell 
University, Columbia University, the University of North Carolina, Duke 
University, the University of Texas, Emory University, the College of 
Charleston, and Middlebury College. 


THE ABOLITION THE CONVICT LEASE 
SYSTEM GEORGIA 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


From the earliest days its existence, the policy 
leasing convicts private parties was opposed some 
Georgians. The lease system, which had been legalized 
and had actually been put into practice 
the leasing hundred convicts 1868,? was criti- 
cized early 1869 John Darnell, principal 
keeper the Penitentiary, who said, impressed 
with the belief that the General Assembly did not 
anticipate the very demoralizing consequences 
‘farming out’ the Penitentiary, would not have 
been February 1877, bill “‘to repeal 
the act farm out the convicts the State Georgia” 
was introduced into the House but was not well re- 
The Senate Committee the Penitentiary 
1878 declared that the lease system was bad even 
its 1879, bill repeal the leasing 
convicts was introduced the Senate, read twice and 
indefinitely 

Thomas Watson attacked the convict lease system 
political campaign 1880, and blamed Governor 
Alfred Colquitt for many its evils. Again, 
1882, spoke against the system, the Georgia 
House Representatives, and called attention the 


cruel punishments often inflicted the whipping 


. Acts of the General Assembly of the State of Georgia, 1866, p. 155. Here- 
after cited as Georgia Laws. 


2. Minutes of the Executive Department of the State of Georgia, 1866-1870, 
p. 124. 


3. Report of the Principal Keeper of the Georgia Penitentiary, 1869, p. 10. 


4. Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of Georgia, 1877, 
p. 323. Hereafter cited as House Journal. 


5. Journal of the Senate of the State of Georgia, 1878, p. 248. Hereafter 
cited as Senate Journal. 
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George Cable, the Louisiana writer, made in- 
vestigation the convict lease system the Southern 
states the early 1880’s, and concluded that reforma- 
tory discipline was impossible. Its very nature pro- 
brutality and further hardened and corrupted 
the prisoners. also made the public tend accept 
the idea that the state should not spend money for the 

Governor John Gordon, message the 
General Assembly December 1886 stated: 

[the convict lease system] places pecuniary interests con- 
flict with humanity. makes possible the infliction greater 
punishment than the law and the courts have imposed. renders 
impracticable the proper care the State the health its 
prisoners their requisite separation according classes, sexes 
and conditions. reduces minimum the chances for reforma- 
tion. places convict labor, many instances, direct competi- 
tion with the honest labor the 

1886, Rebecca Felton, delegate from the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, presented 
memorial the legislature for the reformation the 
lease system. Mrs. Felton besought the legislature 
take those convict women out the prison camps, and 
thereby protect them from the lustful Her 
husband, William Felton, fought the system the 

The House Committee the Penitentiary 1891 
condemned “in unmeasured terms the present peni- 
tentiary system the State’’ and expressed the hope 
that change would made the near 
1895, report the Penitentiary Committee the 
House stated, few exceptions, find all the 
camps bad condition, and the convicts not well 
treated, and most heartily condemn the present 


8. George W. Cable, “The Convict Lease System in the Southern States,” in 
Century, V (New Series, 1884), 597. 
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lease The next year that committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that “while the lease has been 
comparatively inexpensive the State, has proved 
but experiment with many attendant 

Seaborn Wright, condidate for Governor 1896, 
agitated against the convict lease 
Atkinson, during the same year, suggested that the 
Democratic Convention adopt plank opposing the 
existing penitentiary policy but his suggestion was not 
accepted. Atkinson then made address the con- 
vention which denounced the system and stated 
that would work for its his annual 
message the General Assembly 1897, Governor 
Atkinson said, penal system fundamentally 
wrong and vicious which requires the State part with 
the control the convict and give him into the custody 
private 

1908, opposition the convict lease system was 
becoming little more intense. Mercer Fitz- 
gerald, Georgia considered unjust for the state 
traffic humanity leasing its convicts private 
parties, thus bringing them competition with free 
Mercer advocated the employment con- 
victs roads. The Atlanta Georgian stated June 
1908 that Thomas Felder Macon, Georgia was 
going introduce bill work convicts the public 
roads the coming session the legislature, and 
June 12, 1908, expressed the belief that the convict 
lease system would abolished drastically re- 
formed during the coming session the legislature. 
According that newspaper, “If opinions expressed 
many legislators who have been Atlanta lately 
count for anything, [the convict lease system] 

18. Ibid., 1895, p. 830. 


14. Ibid., 1896, 988. 

15. A. F. MeKelway, “The Convict Lease System of Georgia,’”” in The Outlook, 
(1908), 68. 

16. Columbus Enquirer-Sun, Oct. 10, 1897. 
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doomed. And its place will system whereby 
the convicts will placed large extent the 
public roads the state and taken from position 
where they pile fortunes for corporations and in- 
Even total abolition could not ac- 
complished, the Georgian was certain that many reforms 
would made. The Columbus Enquirer-Sun 

The opening days the session will made lively the 
introductions bills care for the convicts for the next five 
years the present leases expire March, before the next 
General Assembly convenes. Already there have been any number 
suggestions. The prevailing sentiment the effect that the 
present system improved greatly, and many are favor 
abolishing the system leases, altogether, and have all the 
convicts work the state roads and make the Georgia highways 
the best the south.20 

The State Democratic Convention, which met 
1908, announced its opposition the following state- 
ment. “We pledge ourselves such changes our 
convict system will completely eliminate any traffic 
convict labor, and far possible place the state’s 
convicts upon public 

Senator Thomas Felder, Bibb County, de- 
nounced the system the Senate June 25, 1908. 
was quoted having said, one knows that 
the question the convict lease system Georgia 
rotten that smells was reported 
that while action was taken today, Senator Felder’s 
attack the lease system shows which way the forces 
are moving. After adjournment stated that he... 
[was working on] bill providing that 
[could worked only] the state and counties and 

June 26, 1908, the Atlanta Georgian carried front 
page editorial against the convict lease system. 

. June 12, 1908. 

. June 18, 1908. 

. Atlanta Georgian, June 28, 1908. 
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stated that under that system many cruelties had been 
committed which had “advertized the outside 
world barbarous people.” That newspaper also 
pointed out that the state was receiving only $225 
yearly for each convict although those prisoners were 
being subleased for much $600 year. July 
1908, announced that was going conduct 
crusade against the system, continuing, “It the full 
purpose The Georgian bring from day day the 
full light publicity the system, not only for the 
benefit the readers this paper, but also for the 
information members the Legislature who are 
interested the welfare their continued 
carry front page stories daily concerning atrocities 
occurring the convict camps, guards and wardens 
who were the employ the lessees well the 
state, Jake Moore who had been the State Warden, 
the Prison Commission, and the lessees. kept 
interest the penitentiary problem until was 
finally settled; and rather doubtful that the con- 
vict lease system would have been abolished 1908 
had not been for the influence that newspaper. 

The legislature was soon engaged the discussion 
the convict bills but was unable reach any agree- 
ment. The Georgian observed: “Indications are that 
convict brokers will make fight again secure con- 
victs block order that they may continue the rich 
traffic they have thrived upon the last five years. There 
have been preliminary banquets and other events 
significant those who understand the devious ways 
joint committee from both houses, was discussed 
but was not brought for passage. 

July 11, 1908, resolution “providing for 
investigation charges against the Prison Commis- 


July 1908. 
Ibid. 
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sion” was introduced the House and was 
Three days later, similar resolution was introduced 
the Senate Thomas Felder. That resolution, 
which was adopted the Senate and concurred 
the House Representatives three days later, provided 
that committee three members the Senate and 
five members the House appointed investigate 
the convict lease system. This investigation was begun 
July and its findings reported the General 
Assembly August 25, 1908. 

Loss the revenue arising from the hire convicts 
was the strongest argument for the perpetuation 
the lease system. The Columbus Enquirer-Sun said, “The 
state treasury has just lost quarter million dollars 
through prohibition, and the complete abolition the 
lease system would take much more annually 
from the state treasury. Some the legislators are 
coming the conclusion that while morality very 
good thing, don’t very well with low tax 
Abolition the lease system meant additional expense 
the state well loss revenue unless the coun- 
ties agreed support felony convicts for the privilege 
working them. 

Because continuous disagreement, the General 
Assembly adjourned without passing any convict legis- 
lation. investigation the Georgia penitentiary 
had been begun, however, and the attention the 
public had been called the evils the lease system, 
Georgian. The Methodist ministers Atlanta expressed 
their disapproval, adopting resolutions that 
Ben Jones, president the Bibb County 
Good Roads Association, expressed the opinion that 
the lease system should discontinued and the con- 


26. House Journal, 1908, p. 260. 

. Minutes of the Joint Committee of the Senate and House to Investigate the 
Convict Lease System of Georgia (5 vols.), 1,1. Hereafter cited as Minutes 
of the Joint Committee. 
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victs worked public West, labor 
leader, wrote letter the Georgian which stated, 
“It high time that the taxpayers the state 
Georgia realize that every convict that worked today 
Georgia working direct competition with every 
July 30, the Georgia Farmers Union adopted resolu- 
tion “condemning the strongest terms the convict 
lease and urging the legislature abolish 

August 1908, mass meetings protest against 
the existing penitentiary system were held many 
towns Georgia. The Atlanta meeting adopted resolu- 
tions which stated that the convict lease system had 
been characterized barbarous treatment convicts 
and corruption and graft the part state officials 
during its entire existence. “ghastly record 
horrors and crimes done public officials and em- 
ployees” had been revealed during the investigation 
the joint committee from the House and Senate. The 
people Atlanta and Fulton County, therefore, de- 
nounced the existing penitentiary system crime 
against God, blot the civilization the 
and expressed their disapproval kind bill 
whatsoever that [continued] any form the con- 
vict lease and demanded its immediate 

August 19, proclamation calling extra- 
session the General Assembly Georgia, begin 
August 25, 1908, was issued the This 
extra-session was called “hear the report said 
special committee and take such action thereon 
may deemed advisable” and “consider legislation 
Lregarding] the disposition how and hereafter 

. Ibid. 


, July 21. 
July 22, 1908. 
Ibid., July 30, 1908. 
33. Ibid., Aug. 2, 1908. 
. Executive Minutes, 1907-1909, p. 135. 
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made persons convicted crime, both mis- 
demeanors and The special committee, con- 
Ryals, presented its report the Georgia peni- 
tentiary system the General Assembly August 
25, 1908. One hundred and twenty-eight witnesses, 
including twenty-one members the legislature who 
had visited convict camps, the three members the 
Prison Commission (Clement Evans, Thomas Eason, 
and Joseph Turner), the ex-State Warden, the two 
state inspectors convicts, thirty wardens, superin- 
tendents and ex-wardens, twelve guards, ex-guards 
and employees the Prison Commission, twenty-one 
lessees and their employees, five camp physicians, 
thirty citizens and five ex-convicts, were examined dur- 
ing this 

Jake Moore, the ex-State Warden, admitted 
the committee that had arranged for the transfer 
and sub-leasing convicts and had received compen- 
sation for handling such several in- 
stances, knew that the rules the Prison Commis- 
sion were being violated but did nothing about it. 
Moore knew that convicts the Lookout Mountain 
camp were being worked tasks violation regu- 
lations but made effort have that practice dis- 
The investigation revealed that Moore was 
drawing two salaries from the state—one hundred 
dollars per month warden and forty dollars per 
month inspector. the opinion the committee 
“this additional salary forty dollars per month was 
improper, illegal and without authority 
Moore was also engaged the real estate business 
with Hamby who was the largest lessee the 


. Georgia Laws, 1908 (Extra-session), 1059. 
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. Minutes of the Joint Committee, III, 799. 
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state, and was debt Hamby when resigned his 
office warden. was shown that his advice was 
usually taken matters concerning Hamby’s convicts. 
The Prison Commission had become aware Moore’s 
activities and had resigned November, 

was revealed the course the investigation that 
many deputy wardens were the employ lessees 
the same time they were working for the state and 
were, cases, receiving about twice much 
salary from the lessees from the April, 
1908, the Prison Commission had issued order for- 
bidding wardens receive extra-compensation from 
the lessees. After receiving that order, many lessees 
ceased pay their wardens. The committee recom- 
mended that those lessees who had not stopped that 
practice fined and their wardens discharged. 

many camps, the regulations governing the peni- 
tentiary were violated and conditions were extremely 
bad. Convicts were worked night the Durham 
Coal and Coke Company One witness stated 
that had seen men work until ten eleven o’clock 
night order finish their tasks and then get 
whippings for working The conditions 
under which the men worked the mines were very 
bad. Cochran said, have worked water 
there the winter time when clothes would stand 
out from body account being Ac- 
cidents were frequent those mines. spite those 
handicaps, the convicts were required mine certain 
amount coal each day punished. Lewis 
told the committee that several convicts were whipped 
each day for shortage task. Although the monthly 
report this camp showed large number whip- 
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pings, one witness maintained that only about one- 
tenth the whippings and one-half the licks were 

Conditions the Chattahoochee Brick Company 
camp left much desired. The conclusion the 
investigating committee was: 

The evidence the treatment convicts the Chattahoo- 
chee Brick Company camp, the character the food furnished 
times, the filthiness their sleeping quarters and the excessive 
and exhaustive work exacted them and the punishment inflicted, 
have convinced that many the humane rules the com- 
mission have been violated this camp. The evidence shows that 
the men are worked overtime and excessively hard, and many 
them regularly 

former convict stated that “it was nothing but 
cruelty and cursing all the the Chattahoochee 
Brick Company Other lessees who violated 
the regulations the Prison Commission were Cruger 
and Pace, Flowers Brothers Lumber Company, Stevens 
Pottery Company, and the Royster Guano Company. 

Cases cruelty the convict camps were related 
the investigating committee. Cochran told 
Negro man being beaten death the Chattahoo- 
chee Brick Yard. Cochran said that this Negro had 
been assigued the task pitching the kiln. 
thought that the job was too strenuous for him and 
told Captain Jim Casey, who was charge the 
camp, that could not it. According the testi- 
mony, “Directly the Captain called the negro out and 
whipped him. whipped him while and put him 
back the barrel and made him work for few 
minutes and then took him off the barrel and called 
two negroes and made them turn the negro across 
barrel and hold him down while whipped him 
again; and after turned the negro loose, the negro 
staggered off one side and fell across lumber pile 
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there, and laid there for died shortly 
afterwards. inquest was held, with the coroner’s 
jury consisting the guards the camp. Witnesses 
testified that the Negro man had become overheated 
and had drunk great deal water while that 
condition. The camp physician stated that his 
opinion the death was caused Negro’s drinking too 
much water; and that was the verdict reached the 

The committee investigated the death Abe Winn 
who was reported have been severely beaten for 
scalding Warden Goode’s hog. little fellow 
was out there making himself some coffee, and 
one the [warden’s] hogs happened come and 
the boy threw little hot coffee the hog and was 
reported the Winn was then stripped 
naked, thrown the ground, held two Negroes 
and severely beaten. After this whipping, 
and sat down awhile and went the Hospital steps 
and sat there awhile and finally went into the Hospital 
and refused come out, couldn’t come out, and 
the Doctor examined him, and don’t think was more 
than week before was However, another 
witness testified that Winn was whipped December 
and did not die until February and that the whipping 
had consisted only twelve fifteen The 
official report this incident stated that Winn died 
tuberculosis, and that the whipping did not cause his 

Convict Peter Harris was put work while ill and 
after two hours labor died. According the testi- 
mony some witnesses, was whipped death. 
Others maintained that his death was due “con- 
gestion from the excessive drinking cold water while 
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The investigating committee’s opinion 
the case was follows: “Whether the whipping 
caused the death not, does not mitigate the fact that 
sick convict, whom the camp physician swears 
had that morning given purgative later whipped, 
put work admittedly the severest and hottest 
task, and few hours 

Another case cruelty was that convict being 
severely sweated. was wrapped head, body and 
feet blanket and put box. died soon after- 
ward. His death was reported having been caused 

The investigation the penitentiary revealed that 
the state inspectors had been neglecting their duties. 
Neither the two men had ever inspected the mines 
see under what conditions the convicts worked. One 
the inspectors was seventy-three years old, “too old 

The Prison Commissioners denied under oath that 
they had been aware the fact that wardens and 
guards were trafficking state convicts. The commit- 
tee accepted their statements but accused them 
neglecting their There was some sentiment 
favoring impeaching the Prison Commissioners but 
charges were preferred. The explanation was that 
“under the call for the extraordinary session im- 
peachment charges could instituted the extra- 

Various plans for the disposition convicts were 
considered the General Assembly. One suggestion 
was encourage counties work convicts and lease 
all able-bodied males, not taken the counties, for 
eighteen months. Sub-leasing was 
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Another plan was abolish the lease system once 
and distribute the convicts among the counties ac- 
cording population. Some legislators favored abolish- 
ing the convict lease system constitutional amend- 
Other members the General Assembly ad- 
vocated leasing able-bodied males for two years and 
using the money derived from the lease for providing 
penitentiary accommodate the convicts after the 
expiration the lease. 

The General Assembly was unable agree upon 
convict bill. Individuals and organizations, who were 
afraid that the legislature would adjourn without pro- 
viding for the future disposition convicts, sent 
petitions that body urging settle the penitentiary 
problem. September 15, the Senate passed bill 
which ended the lease system April 1909 and 
provided that convicts worked public 
This bill, with some modifications, was passed the 
House September 19, The penitentiary 
problem had last been disposed and the legisla- 
ture adjourned much the relief its members. 

The act 1908 provided that misdemeanor convicts 
employed public roads other public works 
county state authorities. case, were they 
placed under the control private parties. 
Female convicts were sentenced the woman’s 
prison instead the chaingang. Judges were 
allowed sentence misdeameanor convicts the State 
Farm their discretion dictated. Males convicted 
felonies, except those required kept the 
State Farm, were offered counties and cities. 
Counties desiring convict labor were apply the 
Prison Commission for it. Any county, not wishing 
work convicts, could hire its quota another county. 
After county needs had been satisfied, cities were 

61. House Journal, 1908 (Extra-session), 145. 
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offered the opportunity hire convicts the rate 
one hundred dollars per capita per 

Those convicts, not taken counties cities 
kept the State Farm, were disposed the 
Prison Commission with the approval the governor. 
case, was convict labor employed com- 
petition with free labor nor under such circumstances 
would make the employers interested the quantity 
work the convicts did. The law stated that was 
“the fixed policy this State that the control and 
management its convicts never pass from and its 
public officials into the control and management any 
private corporation Whites and blacks 
were kept separated much possible. The 
Prison Commission was given the right place any 
number convicts the State Farm and place 
many fifty convicts work upon the property 
any state institution whenever such labor should 

The Prison Commission was given direct supervision 
all convicts and convict camps and was make rules 
and regulations for the government such camps. 
Sunday work was allowed unless such work was 
absolutely necessary. The Prison Commissioners were 
inspect the county convict camps intervals without 
notice their managers. Not more than four super- 
visors were employed the Commission help 
inspect and look after the convict camps. These super- 
visors, preferably civil engineers, were paid one 
hundred and fifty dollars per month and travelling 
expenses, and were advise the counties about prob- 
lems road 

Senator Thomas Felder said, bill good 
one judgment. does not embrace all that 
wanted but much more than expected get 
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that satisfied with Joseph Turner the 
Prison Commission also was pleased with the new con- 
vict John Holder, member the House 
Representatives, said, bill good one. 
satisfied, and hope will forever break the lease 
system Georgia.’’® 

Existing leases were expire April 1909. 
that date, the convict lease system ceased exist 
Georgia. That system had been criticized from its 
earliest days because the cruel treatment and abuse 
convicts the lessees and their employees. Never- 
thless, spite this opposition, lasted nearly half 
century and was abolished with much difficulty. 

67. Atlanta Journal, Sept. 19, 1908. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
NEW LETTER WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


CONTRIBUTED JAY HUBBELL 


the spring 1849, accompanied his companion 
other journeys Charles Leupp, William Cullen 
Bryant paid visit South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Cuba. gave some account what saw 
this visit Letters his Letters 
Traveller (New York, Savannah Israel Keech 
Tefft (1794-1862), one the founders the Georgia 
Historical Society, gave Bryant copy the first volume 
William Bacon Stevens’s History with 
the request that the poet should give his estimate 
the book when had had time read it. When 
reached Richmond his way back New York, 
Bryant gave Tefft his opinion the book the follow- 
ing letter recently acquired the Duke University 
Library. Bryant’s criticism the book character- 
istically impartial and discriminating. 

Tefft, whom Bryant may have met his first visit 
Savannah 1843, was the owner remarkable 
autograph collection which was sold New York 
had personal interest Stevens’s History, 
which had contributed important 

1. Letter XLIV is dated from “Barnwell District, South Carolina, March 31, 
1849.” At this time Bryant was visiting William Gilmore Simms at ‘‘Wood- 
lands” in the Barnwell District. “The poet, Bryant, shared his [Simms’s] 
hospitalities only a few evenings ago.” “Editorial Correspondence” in 
Southern Literary Gazette, I, 401 (April 28, 1849). In Letters of a Traveller, 
pp. 3-4, Bryant explains that he has not spoken of “distinguished men to 
whose society he was admitted” because “the limits within which this may 


be done, with propriety and without offense, are so narrow, and so easily 
overstepped, that he has preferred to abstain altogether from that class of 
topics.” 

2. A History of Georgia, from Its First Discovery by Europeans to the 
Adoption of the Present Constitution in MDCCXCVII, I (New York and 
Savannah, 1847). Vol. appeared Philadelphia 1859. 

8. For Tefft’s autograph collection, see ‘“‘A Week among Autographs” in 
Samuel Gilman, Contributions to Literature (Boston, 1856), 303-347, and 
Catalogue of the Entire Collection of Autographs of the Late Mr. £ 2 
Tefft to Be Sold by Auction ... [by] Leavitt, Strebeigh & Co. (New 
York, 1867), 264 pp. Tefft is said to have been the compiler of The Columbia 
Lyre: or, Specimens of Transatlantic Poetry (Glasgow, 1828). 
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William Bacon Stevens (1815-1887), native 
Maine, practiced medicine Savannah. became 
minister 1843 and 1865, Bishop the Diocese 
Pennsylvania. was one the founders the 
Georgia Historical Society 1839, and served the 
Society recording secretary and somewhat later 
librarian. edited two volumes the Society’s 
Collections 1840 and 1842. His History Georgia 
important pioneer work not wholly superseded even 
today. 

Richmond, Virginia, April 27. 1849. 
dear Sir 

found time, during the last four days stay the island 
Cuba, after the novelties Havana had been exhausted, and 
during the voyage homeward, after had recovered from the first 
horrors sea-sickness, read the volume Stevens’s History 
Georgia which you were kind put into hands. 

And, assure you, read with great interest. had idea 
that the annals your state could presented form which 
could deeply engage attention. Stevens appears 
me, has executed his work with great deal historical talent. 
has arranged the facts such manner not only make 
their order and relation each other perfectly clear the reader, 
but also keep the curiosity the reader continually awake. 
The narrative pervaded liberal philosophy; the reflections 
are just, and often profound, and the characters drawn with dis- 
crimination. The part which relates the religious history the 
colony like exceedingly. 

The work has some faults, however. Portions documents 
entire documents are sometimes given the text when their 
import might better have been briefly stated the author’s own 
language. that case there was any reason for publishing the 
document might have been placed the appendix. The tedious 
original minutes the formalities attending the surrender 
their charter the original trustees the colony Georgia are 
example what mean. Sometimés the author allows himself 
appear too much the predetermined eulogist the founders 
the colony and commends warm language acts for which 
more measured praise would have sufficed, acts obviously 
meritorious need elaborate encomium. the chapter 
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respecting the slave-trade begins speaking the African 
slave trade criminal and condemning Great Britain for fasten- 
ing the institution slavery upon Carolina Massachusetts and 
other her colonies, and proceeds what seems 
attempt justify the settlers Georgia for extorting impor- 
tunity the consent the Trustees introduce slavery within her 
limits, and after was established buying negroes the African 
traders. The episode Bosomworth and his wife Mary not 
neatly related the other incidents Georgia history.5 The 
style sometimes little too oratorical; sometimes bears strong 
marks the writer’s profession, and now and then have met 
with tag commonplace finery which could wish exchanged 
for simpler and more direct forms expression. There 
list defects; perhaps were read the work over should 
reduce it—and they are nothing comparison with its great and 
essential merits. promised you write what thought it, 
and you have just what you asked. 

here four days and half from Havana—my head 
yet swims with the motion the steamer which came out. 
Mr. Leupp and myself have stopped for days rest.—We were 
eighteen days Havana—we had prosperous voyage both 
going and returning, temperate weather while there and the 
opportunity seeing much that was interesting and new us. 


often speak your civility that [?] your family while 
were Savannah. 


Give best regards Mrs. Tefft and remember kindly 
your sons. 


Yrs truly 


5. The story of Rev. Thomas Bosomworth and his Indian wife, whom Stevens 
calls “the Pocahontas of Georgia,”” begins on page 226 and continues inter- 
mittently to page 454. Stevens writes: “‘Scarcely any portion of this history 
has cost more labour in digesting, arranging and reconciling the various 
contradictory statements of the parties concerned” (I, 227 n.). 
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MEMORANDA RAID THROUGH THE SOUTHERN 
STATES 1865 


The original manuscript the diary which follows 
owned Claudia Miller Canton, Ohio, great 
grand-daughter, Joseph Banks, who wrote it. The 
main facts the life this Union soldier were fur- 
nished her. Miss Bess Thompson, teacher 
the McKinley High School Canton, who has 
deep historical interest and appreciation, the Quarterly 
indebted for having its attention called this docu- 
ment. here published without change spelling 
capitalization and with only few changes 
punctuation. 

Joseph Banks was born Philadelphia, Pa., June 
29, 1842. The son Mexican War veteran, was 
soon left orphan. was first placed orphan- 
age Philadelphia, but when nine years old was 
bound out Quaker family living near Salem, Ohio. 
the outbreak the Civil War enlisted the 
84th Ohio Infantry for three months and then joining 
the 12th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry for the duration 
the war. 1868 married Martha Jane Morrison 
Damascus, Ohio and sometime thereafter moved 
Meadville, Pa., before migrating the north woods 
Michigan. Three children were born into the family, 
Archibald, who died infancy, Calvin, who received 
college education Allegheny College, and Mamie, 
who attended Michigan State Normal School. Later 
the whole family moved Canton, Ohio. There Joseph 
Banks died March 21, 1912. 


Mar ist 1865. the first day March 1865 Our Regament 
The 12th. Ohio Cavelry Struck tents Louisville Kentucky, 
between the Hours two four the Afternoon. Had 
been engaged garriliar Warfare along the border for about 
year preveious, were this time ready and anxious 
join our Comreads the front. 

was verry fine day and orders for our amediate departure 
for the front was received with chear after chear. 
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Called Boots and Sadles. marched the Ohio River and 
borded Several Steemers. Packing our Horses close togather 
Could and our sadles and equipments the Herican deck 
simelar manner. About dusk Suved [shoved] off heading 
down Stream. But owing Heavy fogg were compelled 
land small town called New Albeny Some miles from 
Louisville And lay over for the night. 

Mar 2nd./65. the 2nd. left New Albeny about daylight 
take passage the Herican deck were verry mutch exposed 
rained Steady all day. 

Mar. 3rd. 1865. the 8rd. about noon struck the mouth 
the Cumberland River and Heading Streem did not 
assend rapidly might owing Heigh watter and Sutch 
emense sight drift wood and which togather with the fogg 
prevented from running night. 

Mar. 4th. 1865. the 4th. day light were still plowing 
the waves and striking the drift wood which occasionly Caused 
pause saw flock Chickens perched upon pile drift 
wood goind down toward the Mississippi apperantly the rate 
fifty Knots Hour. about 9.P.M. past Ft. Donalson 
but was dark couldent see mutch but the Soldiers Camp 
fires. Maid down bed and went the land dreams 

Mar. 5th. 65. the were still Slowly but Surely 
assending the Rough and Tumble Cumberland were detained 
once through the day Horse trying commit Suecide 
jumping over bord swam ashore and landed and tooke him 
aboard again Mean while caught rabbit which was seting 
pile wood Surrounded Watter 

Mar. 6th. 1865. the morning the Sixth landed 
Nashville Tennessee lead our Horses out and Saddled Mounted 
and marched through the Citty And went into Camp miles South 
ate our dinners and menny might seen writing letters 
the mail Came and received letter from friend Mr. Prim. 

Mar 7th. (On our march was when make right cut 
against infantry.) the morning the 7th about 10. oclock 
sadled and marched out the Pike the direction Murfrees- 
boro and after steady days march arrieved about 
9.P.M. where encamped for the night 

Mar 8th/65. the eighth verry early the morning 
comensed raining and Continued untill noon one oclock 
sadled and marched the depot where cared our Horses, 
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and fiew minutes were going rapid rate toward 
Chatnuga P.M. were still flying which time (being 
verry drousy) fell asleepe 

Mar 9th/65. Daylight the 9th. found Steavenson 
Allabama where laid over couple hours for the Express train 
where uncared our Horses lead them across the bridge which 
were compelled owing weak portion the bridge 
went into camp the East side the river fed our Horses 
Cooked dinner and comensed caring our Horses again which was 
not compleated untill after dusk when the train was about 
moove off received orders Hold our arms readeness 
should attacted the train fired into bushwhackers. 
road top the cars and the enjines burned Coal 
suffered verry mutch from the affects the dust were not 
disterbed the enemy and sometime the night fell asleep. 

Mar. 10th. 1865. Some time before daylight the tenth 
arrieved Chattanuga Tenn. where lay over untill 
when mooved out towards Knoxville Tenn. stoped about 
two Hours small town called Cleaveland and mooved out 
again about dusk. went sleep again. 

Mar. 11th./65. (Still the rail road) Daylight found 
off the track some miles west Knoxville The train ran off 
without affecting any verry serious damage excepting the crushing 
two three Horses and mashing one car. cooked our 
breakfasts the railroad bank and after hearty partakeing 
thereof mooved off again and 11.A.M. arrieved Knoxville 
where uncared our Horses and Sadled Mounted and Marched 
about one mile North West town where went into Camp 
beautifull Ceader Grove and there made our selves Home. 

Mar. 12th./65. (In camp Knoxville Tenn.) The 12th. was 
verry fine day and altho sunday were engaged all day 
washing our clothes and fixing the camp. 

Mar. the 13th. were Having our Horses 
Shod ready for march There were several train loads 
soldiers arrieved from the West belonging Stanleys (4th.) 
corpse was detailed for guard the regamental Baggage 
the Depot. 

Mar. 14th./65. (Still Camp Knoxville) day several 
trains infantry passed the Depot there way Strawberry 
plains fifteen miles east Knoxville was relieved from guard 
P.M. when returned Camp The Company had been draw- 
ing Clothing and did not get any. 
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Mar. 15th./65. (Still Camp Knox.) the fifteenth 
had General enspection And received orders March 
Strawberry Plains. 

Mar. 16th./65. (On the march Strawberry plains) the 
Sixteenth about Boots Sadles Sounded and packed 
under drenching Shower rain mooved out and 
about noon arrieved Strawberry Plains and amediately 
pitched our tents the side Hill among rocks ceaders 
plenty The weather cleared cool. 

Mar. 17th./65. (At Strawberry Plains) Today great menny 
more troops arrieved from the West both Cavelry infantry. 
The weather was cool but pleasant. 

Mar. 18th. 1865. the the weather was 
pleasant received orders for drill from two four Hours 
per day And accordingly drilled about two Hours the Saber 
exercise the after noon. 

Mar. 19th./65. the 19th. had inspection Ordinence 
And Grazed our Horses the afternoon. 

Mar 20th/65. (Still Strawberry) the twentieth had 
Saber drill the fore noon and the afternoon Skermish drill 
The weather was verry fine and troops continued arrieve from 
the west. 

Mar. (At Strawberry Plains) the afternoon 
the twenty first had verry heavy Hail storm. 

Mar. 22nd./65. the 22nd. early the Morning and right 
after Roll Call our company (B) was detailed carry forrage 
for the regament about sunrise returned with the forrage when 
were informed that the regament Had received marching orders 
easterly direction accompanied the 10th and 11th. 
Michigan Cavelry the Eleventh and twelfth Kentucky And 8th. 
9th. and 13th. Tennessee. Our Brigade was comanded Genl. 
Palmer the 15th. Penn. Cavelry And the Division Genl. 
Stoneman. marched miles and went into Camp near New 
Market The weather was fine and made our selves Comfortable 
building fires the fence rails close Camp received 
orders not take any but the top rails but considered all 
sutch always took the top rails off first. Had come 
the conclusion this time that another raid was Contemplation 
and were verry eager know our destined object and point 
But Should the Shanodoah Valley Linchburgh 
Richmond even the King Salt Works Virginia, where 
had been twice difeated, were still ready for any emergency. 
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Mar. the 23rd. left New Market and marched 
Morrisontown small town Jefferson County Tennessee. 

Mar. 24th./65. the 24th. left Morristown early and 
marched through Russelville and Bulls Gap and went into camp 
miles East Bulls gap. 

far. 25th./65. the Marched some miles and 
Stoped about miles west Jonesburrough and encamped for 
the night. 

Sunday Mar 26th./65. the twenty Sixth drawed days 
rations And all the Horses not fit for days force march were 
remain camp: And mooved out and passed through 
Jonesboro about noon Marched untill oclock and went into 
camp. 

Mar. 28th.65. Mooved out early this morning and about midle 
the afternoon Charged small town Called Boonville Capturing 
prisoners killed and wounded nine. 

Mar. 28./65. Our loss was one wounded Several rebls escaped. 
marched little way from town and went into Camp for the 
night. The prisoners were sent back Tennessee 

Mar. 29th./65. the 29th. marched Wilksboro [N. C.] 
And found evacuated was about dark when arrieved and 
went into camp the weather was verry wet. Wilksboro. the 
County seat Wilks County and cituated the Yadkins river. 

Mar. 30th./65. the 30th. early the morning went 
through town and crossed the Yadkins River amid powerful 
shower rail the river rapidly rising and that time heigh 
almost swin our Horses went into camp the opsit side 
the river and went out forrageing. (remained camp Mar. 31) 

Aprial 1st/65. the first day aprial marched Elkton 
cituated small branch and Surry County North Carrollina. 

Aprial 2nd. the 2nd. left Elkton early the morning 
and marched through couple small towns Called Dobson 
Arratt [Ararat] did not into camp but marched all night 
the weather was verry wet and the road over which marched 
was mountaineous. hourse fell and hurt badly. 

Aprial 3rd./65. Still the march. Crossed the Blew ridge 
Mountains into Verginia Marched through town Called Hillville 
Captured reble wagon train distroyed fire March pretty 
near all night. rained torrence and became dark that 
were compeled stop the road untill daylight when cleared 
off and proceeded. 

Apr. 4th./65. was dismounter early the morning 
horse giveing out when was compelled walk until picked 
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old broaken down horse which carried part the time 
but kept considerable distence the rear the Comand 
had one companion, Phil Barch, and were verry mutch ex- 
posed the mercys the bushwackers which were quite 
numerous that section Country about companion 
and were walking along the side the road and driveing our 
Horses before (for they could carcely carry all) 
sudenly came upon the form dead reble officer which had not 
been dead long and whose pockets were all turned rong side out. 
And all which gave evidence Skermish front which 
had not been awere the afternoon came the town 
Jacksonville beyond which our Comand was Snugly incamped. 
Joined Our Company, fed our Horses and prepared our 
Scanty Suppers which Consisted pork Slap-jacks molasses 
the course couple Hours Sadled again and mooved 
out the direction Christenburgh Virginia Horse was 
Considerably Strengthened the rest feede received and 
Carried nobely through mud and was good spirrits all 
night For had Canteen whiskey side (Apple Jack) 

Aprial 5th./65. Daylight found Comfortably camp near 
Christenburgh, Via. with the town our possession and the Rail- 
road and Telegraph complately cut. Christenburgh citurated 
the rail road leading from Knoxville East Linchburgh And 
about miles West Linchburgh. Our Regiment was engaged 
all day distroying the railroad while the ballence the Comand 
was Cutting different points went into camp about Sunset 
take good nights rest after heard days work. 

Apr. 6th./65. the 6th. layed Christenburgh all day 
And forraging partys were sent out and returned with enough 
forrage last days mooved out P.M. and left all our 
forrage behind us. 

Aprial 7th./65. After marching all night daylight found 
our selves proved the wrong road. Counter- 
marched miles and then turned the right and marched over 
verry rough barron Country untill about sunset when stoped 
learge Medow feed used several stacks Hay and 
drained several Corn cribs and the Course Hours mooved 
out and marched all night. 

Apr 8th./65. the 8th. after marching pretty mutch all 
day arrieved Henry Court House Va. found the 10th 
Michigan posesion after having breaf swermish with the 
enemy. There force consisted 500 Cavelry Our loss was 
killed wounded that the enemy did not assertain. The 
enemy the direction Danville some miles east. 
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Sunday Apr 9th. Early the morning left H.C.H. and 
crossed the line into North Carolina about noon passed 
Country Church and they broak serves and came out see 
pass they seemed delighted with out appearence Our band 
played The Read White And blew while passing. marched 
town called Danberry where encamped for the night. 

Aprial 10th./65. left Danberry early the morning And 
passed through town Called Rhome where Gen Stoneman and 
his Escort was encamped. proceded town Called 
Salem which reached about night. found evacuated 
the Enemy and went into Camp for the night with the ex- 
cepsions one brigade which was procede father after 
rest Hours so. There object was burn bridge 
the Danville, R.R. Some miles from Salem. drawed forrage 
for our Horses and flower and Meete for our Selves. 

Apr. 11th. 1865. the 11th. remained Salem all 
day untill the detachments returned which was some time 
the afternoon. had been pretty near all day engaged throw- 
ing obstructions across the road. had heard that the 
Enemy had defeated our detachements and were persueing them. 
The detachements were successful burning the bridge haveing 
smart Skermish with the enemy altho the enemys force out 
numbered that our own They Captured prisoners and 
brought them camp soon they arrieved were ordered 
march and left Salem about midle the afternoon and 
marched miles Shallow ford the Yadkins river Crossed 
and went into camp. 

Aprial 12th./65. Left Shallow ford about sunrise and marched 
all day and arrieved close Saulsberry P.M. and went into 
Camp for the night. Our 8rd Brigade had taken posession the 
town after having sharp Skermish with the enemy the morn- 
ing. The enemy fled leaveing our Hands peaces Artillery 
learge amount ammunetion and several Union prisoners. The 
weather was verry damp. 

Apr Early the morning our Regement passed 
through the town Saulsberry and detachements from other 
Brigades were engaged distroying rebel government buildings 
Setind fire ammunetion Blowing arsnels and took 
our posetion the railroad comensed distroying the best 
our abillitys. toar down the fences and piled the rails 
the track and seting fire warped Two ways for sunday. 
After had distroyed about one miles the road were 
ordered march and about mooved out north 
westerly direction and marched all night. 
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Aprial 14th./65. daylight this morning found ourselves 
another railroad some miles from Saulsberry and which 
called the North Western Branch the Danville R.R. 
were engaged distroying rail road all day and forrageing untill 
sunset when went into Camp. Boots Sadles 
sounded and mooved out again verry mutch displeased 
were verry sleepy marched all night—sleeping our sadles. 

Apr. 15th./65. daylight were still our sadles and 
marching Steady all day and untill about midnight arrieved 
town called Taylorsville N.C. where went into camp 
the Court House and Yard. 

Apr. 16th./65. the morning the left Taylorville 
after distroying fire frame building Containing reble coutton. 
After marching all day and untill midnight went into camp 
woods. 

Aprial 17th./65. mooved out early and marched Steady 
Untill Sunset when arrived town Called Linconton Marched 
through town went into Camp miles South East town The 
General and his Escord took quarters town. Linconton 
beautifully cituated town and the County Seat Lincoln 
County North Carrollina. 

Apr. 18th. 1865. Early the morning about oclock one 
Battallion our regament was ordered Sadle And our 
Company (B) being attached the Batt. packed and 
mooved out South Easterly direction and marched untill 
oclock A.M. when arrieved small town Called Dallas 
where went into Camp seeder grove adjoining town ate 
breakfast and fed our Horses. John Knolds not able procede 
farther was left here. And mooved out again bearing South towards 
South Carallinia. dusk stoped and feed again and 
P.M. mooved out bearing Eastward the night passed reble 
wagon train but did not disturb it. Our Company was the 
advance captured reble pickets before daylight, daylight 
found that one our Company was missing Irishman 
Called Pat McGee Who was left asleep where feed our Horses 
rested Hours. 

Apriel 19th./65. daylight were still the road and 
about miles from Sharlottaville South Carrolina [Charlotte, 
C.] about A.M. Charged squad reble Pickets 
stationed about Half mile from railroad bridge across the 
Catoby [Catawba] river. And they surrendered without fireing 
shot after disarming them and distroying there guns proceded 
the Bridge and found defended about men peaces 
Our Major Modderwell demanded the uncondecinal 
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Surrender the bridge and amediatly the White flag was raised 
the course half hour the prisoners were paroled which 
nombered and there arms ammunetion Distroyed the artillery 
was dumped the river and the Splended bridge which was 400 
yards long was burned down. The bridge had just give way when 
brigade reble Cavelry maid there appearence the opiset 
side the river But they were little too late see the fun. 
mooved back about half mile and feed our horses and 
mooved out again join our Command which was some 
miles distent marched till P.M. when got dark 
that were compelled Halt for the night feed our Horses 
ate our suppers and went sleepe. 

Apr. 20. 1865. Early the morning before had feed 
our Horses had eaten breakfast flag truce was seen 
approaching our pickets. was admitted through the lines and 
proved the extension the Armstice granted Gen. 
Jonston Gen Sherman was allowed pass our Comand and 
after Had feed our Horses and eaten our Breakfasts mooved 
out and after marching all day arrieved Dallas where 
found our Comand encamped anxiously awaiting our return 
took our old position the Left Wing and encamped for the 
night. 

Apr. 21st. 1865. Early the 21st. our Battellion left the 
Comand Dallas and mooved out the direction Sharlottio- 
ville, [Charlotte, C.] After had marched about 
miles fell line battel fight our own rear guard. thinking 
was reble Comand. discovered our erer before any thing 
cerious occured and proceded Armstrongs Ford the 
Catoba [Catawba] river, where one company stoped guard 
while others went and our Company (B) went back one mile 
forks the road and was Stationed for picket. captured 
several prisoners belonging Gen Lees Comand and which had 
been Disbandened preveious his Surrender. which information 
received from them they were disarmed and sent back 
Dallas parolled 

Apr 22nd./65. Still picket and capturing quite nomber 
reble Straglers. they not apeer Show mutch disposetion 
for fight—They all Seem going Mississippi. 

Apr. 28rd 1865. This morning got permission the Captain 
out scout after Horses. which pleased verry mutch. 
And was accompanied Geo. Barns. McArter Phil. 
Barch went about miles the country and noon 
stoped overseers house large plantation where 
got our Dinners and our Horses feed only got one Horse which 
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fell Heir joined our Company about Sunset and found 
them prepareing leave. mooved about Dusk and joined our 
Comand again Dallas about P.M. went into Camp 

Apr. 24th. 1865. Our Regament left Dallas North Carolina 
about oclock the morning and marched westerly direction 
after marching steady all day, encamped grove miles 
west Dallas and about miles East town Called Rhuther- 
ford [Rutherfordton] N.C. 

Apr. 25th/65. remained Camp all day near Rhutherford 
with the exceptions companies our Regt. which went out 
forrageing They returned noon with forrage enough for two 
days were favoured with fine weather and had tents 
with us, lay verry Comfortable under the branches the grove 
trees was stable guard (or Horse guard) the night 

Apr. 26th/65. The Sun arose clear bright. And found 
Still the pleasant grove. cooked our Breakfasts which con- 
sisted Coffee fried Ham Slap Jacks Molassesed. After feeding 
and Cleaning our Horses were ordered ready march 
A.M. when the time Had arrove could seen the road 
leading Rhutherford. marched through the town and pro- 
ceded westward Some miles and dusk went into camp 
valley sight the Blew ridge mountains. 

Apr. 27th/65. Early the morning two Companies D.&.C. 
were ordered out two Hours advance Clear away blockades 
and repair bridges which were Distroyed the Reble Wheler 
mooved out camp about Sun rise The 15th. Penn. Cavelry 
taking road leading the right and marched Streight ahead 
marched some miles encamped for the night near small 
town called Hendersonville N.C. this time were convinced 
beyond adoubt that were rout for Knoxville Tenn and that 
were within days march it. were well mounted 
this time and provisions enough See over the rough looking 
Blew ridge Mountains which lay heaped before us. 

Apr. 28th./65. Early the morning Revellie Sounded and 
prepared our breakfasts Sadled ready plung through 
the Blew Ridge and our Hearts were filled with joy from the 
expectation Soon arriveing Head Quarters where might 
not only receive fiew days rest but the Idea hearing from 
our friends again which Had been deprived for long 
our Hearts over flowing. with joy But alass (Apr. 
28th./65.) our joy was turned Sorrow, for while were 
line wating for the word forward received the Sad inteligence 
the death our Lamented President. The Distruction the 
Capital and the total distruction Phila New York and all the 
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principle cities the North. The Armstice being plaid all 
which Sadened more less. also received orders 
turn about and march into South Carolinnia. Which lay off our 
left mooved out marching through Hendersonville Saw 
Several reble Paroled prisoners struck the foot mountain 
about oclock and assended and reaching the Summit 
could gaise out over the deserted lands South Carollinia far 
the Eye would carry and must confess the Sene was most 
delightfull. Slowely decended the Mount. presented 
beautifull display the wondering and amased Spectators the 
foot the mountain our bright blew uniform and the flags Could 
seen plainly winding around the Short Curves and among the 
dry brown clifts which our selves could not Help but admire 
gaised about below often were winding (Apr. 
28th/65.) our way backward forward would often exchange. 
Congratulations back forth. And often verry inqusitively ask 
What Regiment youens all belong The answer would 
the same old one only whe have new Hats &c. 

“hallow Company hows the weather there. “Company 
throw down chaw tobacco” on. Sutch seens those 
were constently enacted during our Desent and about P.M. 
reached the foot the Mountains and after marching about one 
miles the valley stopped the road and feed our horses 
Cooked our Suppers for were Confident would all 
would get after Hours rest proceded eastward untill Midnight 
when dismounted leaving our Horses Standing the road 
fell down the fence corners and remained quiet untill morning. 

Apr. 29th./65. When day light apeared our horses presented 
anything else then pleasing Sight they were Mud from there 
Hoofs there Back bones and expect hungery my-Self 
here were the edge woods which straight that 
time had end thought were that time about neer 
out the world could get for there was nothing attract 
our attention. Save the almos everlasting continuence heugh 
old pine forrest mooved out without feeding our poor Horses 
feeding our poor old Selves Marching easterly direction 
A.M. passed the Old Cow-Pens Battle Monument 
passed around single file order read the enscripsions 
The names encribed were Washington Marrion Pickens Howard 
Morgan. marched untill Sun set when came Smiths Ford 
the Broad River where went into Camp for the night 
the west side the river Our Company was put out picket. 

Aprial 30th. 1865. Early the morning were relieved from 
picket and joining our regament crossed the river and feed our 
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Horses was muster day Mustered for pay and about noon 
were ordered back across the river all the information could 
learn the enemys where abouts was. that Brigade reble 
Cavelry Had crossed the River the day before rout for Georgia 
and Supposed Jeff Davis escort lit out the 
direction Spartansburgh after marching all the afternoon and 
all night untill oclock the morning arrieved Spartansburgh 
and went camp. 

May 1865. Spartainsburgh South Carollina. After rest- 
ing about Hours were aroused bugal Sound familliar 
Boots And Saddles. was obeyd with promptness and 
without murmer altho fiew minuts that time for 
cook our breakfasts would been verry exceptable endeede. 
stood line holding our Horses untill A.M. during which time 
our comeseries were drawing and ishueing the Flower and 
Hams captured town. the time left (which was little 
after ten) each yank might seen with Small sack flower 
straped the Hind part his Saddle piece Ham and 
menny instences Whole one dangeling our Horses Sides And 
Canteen Molasses. top out on. Thus equiped and armed 
the teeth left the town unharmed except the lass 
fiew reble government buildings. which left the mercy 
the flames. moved out South westerly direction and 
noon come forks the road called the five points where our 
Brigade Scattered the 15th. Pa. takeing the right the 10th. 
Mishigan the left and the 12th. Ohio the center road leading 
Williamston marched untill P.M. over level peice 
Country and well cultivated and went into Camp for the night 
miles from Williamston our men were missing. 

May 2nd./65. lay camp untill when mooved 
out the direction Anderson. C.H. passed through Williamston 
about P.M. (was verry kindly treated the enhabitence). 
wer favoured with Bread and Meet where ever asked for it. 
Marched untill P.M. when went into Camp miles West 
Anderson the ballence our brigade were encamped and 
around the town men from our Company carried dispatch 
Abyville miles distent when them were captured Squad 
rebels one the escaped and returned Camp relate 
the Sad enteligence the three Captives were Corpl. England Willm. 
Smith and Levi Carrell 

May left Camp A.M. Marched westerly 
direction crossed the Savanna River Broadford, which the 
Georgia line. Crossed the line between the Counties Heart Ga. 
and Anderson S.C. marched untill verry late the night 
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Crossed two rivers the Cinnica [Seneca] and Tugula [Tugaloo] 
Stoped about Hour woods Some the Boys set fire 
the dry leaves which were about foot deep And layd down 
and went Sleep 

(To mention the joak 

Soon awoak 
And found fire 
Over Coat) 

pulled off once and found the whole the Back 
blaze jacket was also scorched considerabl. Haveing the 
over coat cape rolled Saddle threw away Coat 
put the cape and fiew moments started on. The boys all 
thought was good joke did not march long till 
went into Camp for the night. 

May 4th. 1865. mooved out early the morning and 
the direction Athens Geo. Marched through Franklin Madison 
Counties reached Athens about P.M. found evacuated. 
Athens beautiful looking town Stark [Clarke] County Ga. 
maid our Selves Home Sugar grove the South edge 
town the weather was verry pleasant. 

May 5th. 1865. Squad went out forageing 
under lieut. Jones our Company returned with forrage 
A.M. was detailed for picket received enstructions not 
fire unless were fired which Idea did not like But was 
rhumered that thre was Suspension Hostelities that Jonston 
Had Surrended and peice was about declared. chose our picket 
about Half mile from camp the road leading South Our 
orders wer Sutch that were liberty unsadle our Horses 
and make our Selves Comfortable possible done laid 
down and Slep all night. 

May 6th./65. arose early boath Hungery Cold built 
fire Cooked breakfast and partook freely and after the Sun arose 
Spred our blankets the grass prostrated our selves thereon 
and passed away the time paruseing the dirty leave Some reble 
newspapers and Novels which Had Confiscated. noon 
were relieved from our post order General Palmer. went 
Camp found our regiment well the ballence the brigade 
Sadeled ready march fiew minuts mooved out 
westerly direction with the 15th. Pa. and tenth Mishigan Cavelry 
advance us. marched this manner least one Hour 
when came forks the road where seperated once 
more the 10th. takeing the left hand road and our 
regament the Lawerenceville road thus continued for Several 
miles when another forks the road caused ceperation our 
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regament the First and 3rd. Battelions takeing the left hand road 
and our Batt (the 2nd) keeping the Lawenceville road Capt. 
Hunter Comanded our Batt. marched rapidly untill P.M. 
when went into Camp for the night. 

May 7th./65. Early the morning mooved out towards 
Lawerenceville. The road was dry dusty and afforded Scarcely 
enough watter for our Selves Saying nothing about How mutch 
our Horses must suffered for want it. reached Lawerence 
about noon found the town verry quiet but the enhabitence 
mutch frightened our unexpected appearence Our Company 
was detailed from the Battelion Provose guard and took 
quarters the Cort House and the trees the Yard served 
Hiching posts for our Horses were remain Here untill 
further orders And made ourselves Home Lawerenceville 
small town about 500 inhabitence and cituated about thirty 
miles east Atlanta Ga. the after noon manny were 
engaged geting our flower maid into buiskets and altho 
was Sunday the weoman did not refust Bake where ever 
went. The weather was verry fine endeed and times almost 
forgot were soldering. 

Monday May 8th. Had two Clearks writing and making 
out parroles And the rebels from the country gathered 
paroled sutch rate that the Court House yard was crowded 
There was least rebs one yank There was 214 the former 
paroled and great meny went away without return again for 
they seemed anxious get paroles. Everything passed off 
pleasantly and the Johnys seemed glad that the war had ended 
But several them regreated openly that had not ended 
there favour talked agood bit with them and dont think 
there was unkind word utered either party through the day 
and Sundown the Crowed was dwindled down the Sise 
our own respective Company. 

Negro the town Had some time befor committed out- 
rage the person white lady, And had been confined 
jail await his triel mad his escape and Came our Camp 
find protection was delivered the athorities again and 
locked jail again about dusk broak out the 2nd. time and 
was caught the Patrole and brought Camp would 
been linched had not been for the Patrole The Citizens request 
was that might Hanged with out firther triel the Mair 
the town was presant and was also his execution. The 
request was granted Capt. Hunter and preparations were made 
for His execution. 
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being questioned pled inocent the charge but 
evale But about the time was Suspended between the 
Heavens the Earth and not till the rope was His neck 
maid full confession, and having minutes granted him make 
his peace with god the poor fellow bowed His head and offered 
prayer for the forgiveness his crime and the expiration 
the three minuts which was about oclock PM, was Swong 
limb tree the Court House yard. And request 
the Citizens the boddy should hang there untill oclock the 
following day. The crowed dispersed and Had Had wish 
Jeff Davis would been Hung with the same rope. 

May 9th. 1865. The remains the Negro was taken down 
thre four the same collar and caried town and how 
disposed cant say. were engaged all day Parolling rebs. 

May 10th. 1865. There was squad our men captured 
wagon and reble officers who were there way Missippi. 
Who General Lee had not Surrendered They were brought into 
Camp and Parolled and went there way rejoiceing. They 
clamed Have seen Jeff Davis Washington Georgia. 

May 11th./65. Early the morning the Ist. Battellion 
our regement came and camped and arround the Court House 
yard about A.M. they mooved out towards Atlanta General 
Palmer our Brigade Commander his escort came about 
and camped town The bisness parolling rebs was 
Suspended and received orders march the following 
morning. 

May 12th./65. left Lawerenceville early the morning 
and marched north westerly direction Crossed the river 
Chattihuchi [Chattahoochee] noon ferrie which took 
least hours. landed the opiset side without any Serious 
accident save that horse jumped overbord with Saddle Bridel 
and Carbean him after struggleing about minuts the 
river reach the Shore and came safely Camp which was only 
Half mile from the river Here joined the ballence our 
Command and encamped once more regamental order. The 
weather was verry fine and enjoyed our Selves feeling quite 
jubelient over the reported Surrender Gen. Jonston and the 
Capture Jeff Davis. But put verry little confidence the 
latter. 

May 1865. mooved out early the morning and 
marched Company with the Battellion about miles when 
parted once more took road leading town called 
Dallas Georgeia after marching rapidly all day and untill P.M. 
encamped about one mile from Dallas. 
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May 14th. 1865. Marched through Dallas marched 
miles P.M. and went Camp Ceader town cituated 
about ten miles from the Allabamma line went out forrageing 
for the ballence the Comand well for our selves 
returned with plenty forrage but the ballence the Comand 
Had not yet arrieved. procured plenty provisions for our 
selves Sutch Ham Flour Molasses. 

May 15th. 65. Early the morning was detailed with 
men into the Country and get wagon load flour from 
off plantation where had been discovered the boys 
the previous evening. pressed teem and driver and 
halled sacks Camp when were relieved about A.M. 
the first third Battelions our regament Came Ceader 
town but did not halt but proceded west ward. General Palmer 
came about P.M. when mooved out with his escort and 
porsion the 15th. Cavelry and marched westerly 
direction. crossed the Allabama line about P.M. Marched 
miles and encamped village called Spring Garden. 

May 16th. 65. The reported Capture Jef Davis unconfirmed 
but the particulers not known. left Spring Garden 
A.M. and P.M. crossed river called Croosa [Coosa]. 
marched two miles further and incamped for the night. 

May 17th./65. Mooved out about A.M. and marched 
north western direction untill noon when stoped woods 
County Calb. And orders Gen Stoneman were 
stationed Companies one mile part and patroled the different 
roads leading through Celb County for which purpose 
never knew. 

May 18th./65. Still patrolling the roads. Our Company took 
new posetion about miles the rear. forraged for 
miles around our camp. 

May 19th/65. Still patrolling, but Captures maid 
noon. small squad forragers returned Camp this eve. with 
two wagons loaded down with Corn. Flour. Ham. 

May 20th./65. Mooved out early this morning the direction 
the River Tennessee” marched miles and encamped 
Ceader woods miles from the river. 

May Mooved out early this morning and about 
A.M. passed the 3rd. Batts. our Regt. Coffee town. 
proceded and reached the river A.M. The river was 
too broad deepe ford and there being ferry boats, 
went Camp and one Company was sent across the river for 
draw rations for the Whole Comand. The men crossed Shifts 
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with their equipments while fourced there Horces the 
river and after teadious time compelled them Swim 
across. The Company proceded the river the opicet Side 
Steavenson Allabamma Some miles from the crossing. 

May 22nd./65. Resumed our march early this morning bound 
for Bridgeport Al. Some miles the river. marched 
miles and encamped valley close the river. 

May Mooved out early the direction B.P. and 
after marching one mile with the Company Horse gave out and 
went back camp the river and found lots dismounted 
men there. rowed ourselves across the river and walked about 
miles from the river station the rail road called Belle- 
fount where company the 23rd. Indianna Regt. was Stationed. 
were welcomed into there quarters which looked fine indeede. 
missed the A.M. train and Had lay over untill next day. 
passed the night with our Indianna friends. 

May 24th./65. A.M. took leave our Heusher 
friends and mounted the train bound for Steavenson Alla. Arrieved 
about noon laid over untill about P.M. when took train 
for Bridgeport Al. and arrieved oclock the night and found 
our regt. Snugly camp. 

May 25th. day drew clothing and tents which 
stood verry mutch need and drawed rations for the first time 
since the 26th March. While Bridgeport All. were 
Serched for considerable amount Gould which Had been taken 
from Citizens doring our reacent raids our Comand but 
gold was found our regament. layed Bridgeport about 
week when marched Lenoir Station the Chattnuga and 
Knoxville Some mile west the latter place where 
went into Camp woods where drew rations, Clothing and 
And after cleaning the Camp and making our selves com- 
fortable mooved fiew weeks farther west Sweetwatter 
St. where Spent Several weeks wating orders mustered 
out. 

Sometime the month September Marched into West 
Tennessee stoped Murfresboro days and proceded from there 
Pulaski where prepared our Winter Quarters but about the 
10th November 65. were ordered Nashville Mustered 
out. were Mustered out the 14th. and amediatly proceded 
Columbus Ohio Paid off which was accomplished the 
Novem. and the 25th. arrieved Safe Home 
Damascus Ohio after absence months. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


Killed, the battle Aiken, C., the 11th Feb. 1865, 
JAMES PATRICK YOUNG, the year his age, eldest son 
Mr. and Mrs. Young, Oglethorpe co., Ga. 

This young Patriot was amongst the first answer the call for 
volunteers the beginning the war. May, 1861, before 
had completed his 16th year, left his pleasant home 
member 8th Regt. There performed his part 
well and faithfully until prostrated disease for which was 
discharged and sent home. With restored health, again entered 
service member Troop, 5th Cavalry, where served 
until his death, beloved all his comrades, admired and 
respected his officers for the good soldierly qualities that made 
him ready all times perform every duty cheerfully, without 
instance his career shirking and shrinking. Thus has our 
country lost another noble soldier—the family its promising first- 
born son, and society most upright and deserving young man. 

the silent watches the picket-post had often remarked 
comrade his determination live the future would 
wish die. This fact, coupled with his orderly conduct, gives 
bright hope his eternal happiness. 

May the Lord God omnipotent, who reigneth, console and 
comfort his bereaved family. 

OGLETHORPE 

Daily Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta), March 29, 1865. 


FRANK STOVALL 


virtue, intelligence, uprightness and piety are among the 
chief ornaments society, are they the most precious wealth 
community. When they combine the character youth 
just blooming into manhood, they present picture moral 
beauty more pleasing contemplate than all the gay splendors 
material riches the glittering tinsel all life’s vanities. 
They are the true jewels that set forth the glories lofty 
humanity, and sparkle with light from Heaven. 

These thoughts are suggested the intelligence the death 
FRANK STOVALL, which saddens many hearts Augusta, 
his native city. 

has fallen gallantly defence his wronged and bleeding 
country—fallen the threshold bright and promising man- 
hood, while his young heart was bounding with high hopes and 
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honorable impulses. Never sank purer spirit patriot’s grave, 
all respects was exemplary. Upright, moral, pious, studious 
habit, urbane manners, affectionate disposition, dutiful 
action, cheerful temper and warm heart, was the pride 
his parents and the ornament their household. Seldom are 
parents called mourn fine son. Seldom community 
called regret the loss fine model for its rising youth. 

Farewell Frank, your graceful form and handsome face now 
repose patriot’s grave. But your merits will live the 
memory many admiring friends, and your example quoted 
guide the youth Augusta the perilous pathway life 
and its temptations. 

The subject this brief tribute fell skirmish forty miles 
west Mariana, Florida, the twentieth year his age—He 
was the eldest child our worthy fellow-citizen, Stovall. 
Here was the home his nativity and childhood.—Here was 
known and loved. From his father’s house went forth but 
little more than one year ago battle his country’s cause— 
home that was destined more revisit. was private 
Co. 5th Florida Battalion Cavalry, which capacity was 
doubt serving the time his death. had however been 
acting Drill Master infantry, and Ordnance Sergeant 
Mariana, nearly the entire time since went into service. was 
born Dec. 1845, and died March 23d, 1865. his early 
grave are buried the fond hopes those whom had never 
caused sorrow but dying. 


Daily Chronicle and Sentinel, April 1865. 


OBITUARY 
ALBERT CLEMENCE 


Died Petersburg, Virginia, Sunday February 19th, 1865 
the thirty-fifth years his age, from disease contracted his 
country’s cause. was member the Milledge Artillery, 
from this city, and had been service from the commencement 
hostilities. 

devoted husband, kind father, warm friend, and true 
patriot sleeps his last sleep. 

Green his memory the hearts those who knew him, 
and may the God the afflicted comfort his wife and children. 


Daily Chronicle and Sentinel, April 1865. 
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WHO’S WHO 


Horace Bass member the History faculty the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College Texas. 


Jay Hubbell member the English faculty Duke 
University. 


McKeithan member the English faculty the 
University Texas. 


Elizabeth Taylor the Graduate School Vanderbilt 
University. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Georgia’s Charter 1732. Edited Albert Saye. (Athens, 
Ga.: University Georgia Press, 1942. Pp. iv, 63. Cloth cover, 
$1.00. Paper cover, cents.) 


Thanks Professor Saye scholars may now refer full 
and accurate text the Georgia charter, reproduced facsimile 
from the patent-roll copy. For easier reading the text also 
printed facing pages, with few minor errors transcription. 
his introduction the editor presents account the 
steps involved the granting the with minimum 
evaluating For interpretation refers readers 
his articles this Quarterly, September and December, 1940. The 
first these, with the present introduction, has raised much 
confusion regarding basic events the genesis Georgia that 
will necessary consider them together order restore 
the record. 

For the narrative through 1732 Mr. Saye gives his references 
such well-worked sources the Percival diary, first fully 
analysed for this purpose the present reviewer the American 
Historical Review, (October, 1921), 63-9, and again The 
Southern Frontier (1928), ch. xiii. his essay, while following 
footsteps through the sources (this not always made 
quite clear), has reached some sharply conflicting conclusions. 
particular, insists that have overemphasized the 
connections the Associates Dr. Bray with the Georgia Trust 
(see especially the Quarterly, XXIV, 201-5). expresses 
skepticism the accuracy for the period 1730-1732 the list 
Associates that have used demonstrate the overlapping 
personnel Associates and later Trustees. And traces what 
calls the “error now woven into Georgia’s written history” 
back article 1921. The sentence which quotes this 
point states quite simply the institutional origin the Georgia 
Trust evolution out the enlarged society Associates 
1730. the reorganization 1730 and the later separation 
Associates and Trustees, Mr. Saye has nothing factual add 
account. Indeed, the first point the conflict our views 
not great seems think. Long ago, had made 
clear that the society was enlarged 1730 under Oglethorpe’s 
leadership include new members chiefly interested the new 
charity, namely the colony scheme. 

The validity conclusions, which have received general 
acceptance, still seems adequately attested evidence 
which drew from sources that Mr. Saye has since read such 
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different purpose. any case now placed beyond dispute 
the recovery another document not then available 
despite diligent searches which made London. This source, 
which regrettably Mr. Saye has not used, throws much new 
light upon other circumstances the origins Georgia well 
upon this issue that thorough revision, both his factual. 
account, fill serious gaps, and his interpretation, 
eliminate its confusions, imperative. refer the long-lost 
first volume the Minutes the Associates for the years 1730 
1735. 

Facts established this document which are conflict with 
his version include the following. Under date July 30, 1730, 
appears list Associates identical with Samuel Smith’s list 
his Publick Spirit (an official memoir Bray written 1731 
though not printed until 1746) which furnished questioned 
list. The original petition for the grant was drafted James 
Vernon. was drawn between July 1730, when the society 
agreed seek lands from the king, and July 30, when was 
read meeting and signed the ten (not seven) members 
present with the provision “that signed all the other 
Members soon This minute, which establishes the 
charitable society rather than supposititious separate group 
petitioners the responsible group, was struck out when was 
decided that the petition engrossed before was formally 
signed. another meeting the Associates January 14, 
committee ten was appointed Solliciting the Grant 
Lands.” This was course committee the Associates. Yet 
was the same committee—the journal explicit this head— 
which finally reported the success the prolonged negotiation 
June 29, 1732, and delivered over the charter meeting 
the Trustees the new Georgia office Palace Court. This later 
meeting, significantly, also transacted business relating the 
Bray charities. 

Surely here chain evidence which establishes beyond 
further question the institutional continuity the Associates 
and the Georgia Trust. This had seemed clear enough from 
Percival’s entries. But for many other aspects the business his 
diary inadequate source. The reason now plain from the 
Minutes. Between November, 1730, and October, 1731, at- 
tended meetings. the other hand, contrary Mr. Saye’s 
undocumented assertion (Quarterly, XXIV, 204) that “the mem- 
bers Parliament who entered the ‘new Society’ took 
part the activities that Charitable society,” the Minutes 
show that from 1730 the passage the charter, when the 
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affairs the three charities were mingled the proceedings, all 
but Sloper some time attended, and that Heathcote and Hucks 
well Oglethorpe were fairly active. Their chief interest, 
doubt, was the charitable colony project. But they were more 
less diligent members composite society, religious origin 
though largely secular one its objects, and that society 
Associates was the forerunner and progenitor the Georgia Trust. 


VERNER CRANE. 
University Michigan. 


Georgia: Unfinished State. Hal Steed. (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1942. Pp. xvi, 336, viii. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


This book informal guide the state, present and past. 
Though having none the detailed devices the American Guide 
Series, like highway numbers and distances between places, 
nevertheless does carry one around over the state fact and 
fancy, and gives some interesting glimpses into the historical scene. 
The purpose the book not recount the history the state, 
and, therefore, should not judged principally its merit 
history. should said, without further ado, however, that 
Mr. Steed cleverly interweaves the past with the present the 
end that makes the present scene richer and more intelligible. 
His history its general impression true and properly focused, 
but many minor details, Mr. Steed slips into error, for 
instance: General Greene was never buried under the monument 
erected him Savannah (p. 40); Eli Whitney did not invent 
the cotton gin Dungeness Cumberland Island (p. 74); Sun- 
bury was never large and important this book indicates and 
Mr. Steed could have found the town’s graveyard had risked 
trip into the nearby woods (p. 75); the University Kentucky 
not Louisville (p. 94); Joe Brown was not governor during 
any part the Reconstruction period (p. 111); fantastically 
absurd say that the removal the Cherokees from Georgia 
“surpassed the composite ingenuity Hannibal, Attila, and 
(p. 193); the University Georgia was not set going 
1806 (p. 257); and the mistakes fact can piled up. 

Yet the book well worthwhile and one will hurt 
reading it, unless some its realism might offend—and those 
offended need such medicine. Mr. Steed does not fail mention 
the good with the bad, and not hard see that loves 
Georgia and not trying debunk the state and make loyal 
Georgians ashamed. The cumulative effect the book the 
honor and glory Georgia. This fact does not prevent him, 
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however, from saying good word for General Sherman, detailing 
the Leo Frank case, giving the barbaric horrors Williams 
murdering eleven Negroes Yellow River and thereabouts. The 
book includes some well-chosen illustrations, folded map the 
state, and index that helps some but not enough. 


The Road Disappearance. Angie Debo. (Norman: Uni- 
versity Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. xvii, 399. 
$3.50.) 


This the story the Creek nation from its mythological 
beginning down its disappearance separately organized 
people, and nation Indians has ever been heretofore com- 
pletely and scholarly portrayed. More than fourth the study 
devoted the Creeks their Georgia and Alabama home, 
before their removal the region beyond the Mississippi. Miss 
Debo writes distinctly with the point view sympathy for 
the Indians. With something less than realistic appreciation 
the national and state Indian problem the South, she makes 
her sharpest thrusts Georgia; but dealing with the Creeks 
after they reached their home what was later Oklahoma 
very properly she does not forget detail the unfair treatment 
they received from both the Federal government and the land- 
grabbing whites. 

The disappearance the Creeks governmental organiza- 
tion was inevitable from the first arrival Europeans America, 
indeed all Indian governments. The Indians were more 
corrupted than helped their contact with white civilization, and 
the defects Indian organization became more glaring with the 
passing time. The Creeks were never united people, whether 
Georgia and Alabama the Indian territory beyond the 
Mississippi. Civil war was frequent throughout their history, and 
many their governmental officials were venal incompetent. 
add their woes, they received into their group many Negroes, 
first slaves and then freedmen, with whom they intermarried 
and whom another faction developed. 

Miss Debo has made wide search the records, primary 
and secondary, which she has listed bibliography and she 
has constructed and included four effective maps. Her use 
footnotes not complete careful reader might desire, and 
her index, though serviceable most indexes, might well 
made more analytical. 
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The Old South. The Founding American Civilization. 
Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1942. Pp. xvi, 364. $3.50.) 


The Old South, here used, means principally the colonial 
South, and probably for that reason Georgia not included. 
has long been Georgia’s misfortune that being the youngest 
the revolting Thirteen, her colonial accomplishments have been 
considered insufficient for notice. This work probably suffers little 
none its interpretation the civilization the Old South 
having left Georgia out, but poorer illustrative material. 
Professor Wertenbaker has not considered politics, religion, and 
plantation slavery having part Southern civilization, but 
has largely omitted discussion these subjects for the very 
reason that most other historians have considered them all it. 
Wisely here has not threshed over old straw for the few grains 
still left, for this omission has gained space deal with 
other elements more elusive and more difficult handle, but just 
important and significant. 

this fact lies the great value this book. Here the fuller 
life the Old South finds expression, the great planters and land- 
holders, the middle class, and lesser degree the poor white 
trash; the land systems the four states treated, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina; the spread 
population from the seaboard the uplands, typified the con- 
flict especially marked Virginia between Tuckahoes and Cohees, 
that the planter aristocrats and the Germans, Swiss, and Scotch- 
Irish drifting southwesternly down the great valleys; the artisans 
such goldsmiths, carpenters, masons; the commingling various 
inheritances European origins brought over differing groups 
and the blending out them the Southern civilization; and 
especially the expressions the various groups their architec- 
ture, which followed their European origins but much modified 
local conditions. Professor Wertenbaker has written particu- 
larly learnedly and engagingly this last-mentioned subject. 

This book, following the newer interpretations the South, 
points out the fact that the South was not unified and solid 
origins, topography, occupations, religion, and 
many other respects. Whatever solidity took came from 
the fact that the great common denominators were agriculture 
and slavery. Professor Wertenbaker has through clear and un- 
involved style and mastery his subject written book which 


will not soon forgotten those interested the civilization 
the Old South. 


— — > 
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The Tennessee Yeoman, 1840-1860. Blanche Henry Clark. 
(Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1942. Pp. xxiv, 200. 
Maps. Tables. Appendices.) 


This book almost valuable for the method and materials 
uses for its findings. generally known, there has never 
been published any Federal Census all the information gathered 
the census takers; fact some the most significant material 
for present-day historians was not published. Fortunately large 
part that mass papers has been preserved, most 
Washington but some university libraries. For instance, here 
may found all the names the population the various 
counties the nation, with their landholdings and other posses- 
sions. Here, then, bonanza for those investigators who would 
like make close-up study the population any region, 
landholders and non-landholders, slaveholders 
holders, and on. Here the information indispensable for 
study social classes. Added this mass census material are 
the records the various county courthouses, tax-digests, inven- 
tories estates, wills, and on. The tradegy is, however, that 
much the county material has been destroyed, but some 
counties there are still rather complete files some it. 
add and enrich study these materials, there are always 
hand the more evident sources such books travel, private 
manuscript collections, newspapers and agricultural journals, other 
governmental records, and secondary books and monographs. 

Credit for visualizing and pointing such studies indicated 
above and especially for suggesting the methods procedure and 
the use these special sources, must largely Professor 
Frank Owsley Vanderbilt University. Inspiration for this 
study Tennessee made Miss Clark came from him, as, indeed, 
inspiration for other like studies now being made for North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 

method procedure Miss Clark selected eighteen 
Tennessee counties, scattered over the three main divisions 
the state, and made intense study them. With great skill 
and clarity she has brought out picture Tennessee agricultural 
conditions, with special emphasis the middle class and yeoman 
population. She completely explodes the dictum sedulously 
promoted the abolitionists and long held the unthinking 
and uninformed that Southern white society antebellum times 
was made only aristocratic planters and poor white trash. 
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The utter foolishness such diagnosis has long been recognized 
most Southerners, but Miss Clark the first scientifically 
prove its untruth. She has shown that the great middle class was 
made slaveholders and non-slaveholders, that both owned 
their land, and that there was little hostility between the 
two groups. She has also shown that tenancy Tennessee was 
growing less, and that landholdings were growing larger, though 
the largest group landholders 1860 cultivated acres 
fewer. She also has interesting chapters agricultural societies, 
agricultural journals, the movement for diversification, and 
the agricultural production the state. 

Miss Clark has written significant book, which added the 
others which will appear along the same lines for other states, 
will forever correct the picture social conditions the ante- 


bellum South related social classes, landholders, and slave- 
holders. 


Louisiana the Confederacy. Jefferson Davis Bragg. 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. 
341. $38.00.) 


This well-rounded account Louisiana during the period 
the Civil War, and, fact, somewhat more than its title 
indicates. During the second year the war, New Orleans and 
the surrounding parishes were occupied and became practice 
part the United States again, even the extent sending 
Congressman Washington, escaping the application 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, and enjoying the doubt- 
ful advantage being forced under the Federal draft laws 
send troops into the Union armies. other words, Louisiana was 
only part the Confederacy, but Professor Bragg very 
naturally and inescapably treats Federal Louisiana well 
Confederate Louisiana. 

Every side both parts Louisiana well handled—not only 
the military operations but also politics, finances, and social and 
economic problems. Confederate Louisiana was never critical 
the Davis administration Richmond were Georgia and 
North Carolina. Henry Allen, who was the Confederate 
governor during the last part the war, exercised leadership 
such high order lead Professor Bragg characterize 
him “perhaps the greatest governor Confederate history.” 


(p. impressive bibliography indicates the completeness 
Professor Bragg’s research. 
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The Negro the Old South. Bit Period History. 
Susan Bradford Eppes. (Macon: The Burke Publishing 
Company, 1941. Pp. xvi, 203.) 


Mrs. Eppes’ sentimental history the Negro the Old South 
she knew him reissue without revision her same book 
published Chicago 1925 and written some years previous 
that date. 

The book has little any value beyond its worth bit 
personal reminiscence life Florida plantation and 
Florida Negroes from shortly before the Civil War about 1920. 
Its organization loose, and the material itself largely re- 
statement anecdotal form tales similar those handed down 
the descendants almost any slaveholding Southern family. 

Though occasionally interesting, the book marred throughout 
hall-marks the amateur author well those the 
amateur historian. The most remarkable thing about the volume 
that has achieved second edition. 

RICHARD HARWELL. 
Emory University Library. 


Proceedings and Debates the British Parliament respecting 


North America. Edited Leo Francis Stock. Volume 1739- 
1754. (Washington: Carnegie Institution Washington, 1941. 
Pp. xxvi, 658.) 


The high standards workmanship set the previous volumes 
this series continues maintained. preface gives the 
outstanding currents thought and debate Parliament relat- 
ing America; then follows the proceedings secured patient 
and intelligent searching the various publications which 
Parliamentary speeches were included the peril the editors; 
and finally there the model index that always expected 
from the efforts Mr. David Matteson. Footnotes sufficient 
for purposes directions and explanations accompany the text 
throughout the work. 

The struggle with Spain and later with France, variously 
called the War the Austrian Succession its European side, 
the War Jenkins’ Ear with reference particularly the high 
seas, and King George’s War its later American phase, occupies 
important part this work. Other matters outstanding 
interest relate the emission paper money, questions trade 
and manufacture, the convict population America, and 
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thousand and one minor activities which engaged the attention 
the American colonists. This volume especially valuable 
following the history the colony Georgia, the part played 
the War Jenkins’ Ear, the malcontents who attempted 
disrupt the work and authority the Georgia Trustees, and the 
final delivery the colony over the Crown. 


Handbook for Translators Spanish Documents. 
Villasana Haggard and Malcolm Dallas McLean. (Archives Collec- 
tions, The University Texas.) (Austin: The University 
Texas, 1941. Pp. viii, 198. $1.50.) 


This work pioneer its field and for that reason the 
authors not feel that the last word has been said the subject 
treated. they hope bring out more definitive work 
1945, they have produced the present volume through the photo- 
printing process. Nevertheless, this book will great practical 
value anyone busied with translating Spanish historical docu- 
ments and will offer valuable suggestions translators his- 
torical documents any language. After taking the goal that 
all translators should strive for, the authors give interesting 
chapter paleography, and then devote the rest their work 
procedure translation, special aids, and transcriptions. There 
are three appendixes devoted specimens transcriptions and 
translations, and handwritings and lists manuscript 
alphabets from the twelfth the nineteenth centuries. 


South Carolina Silversmiths, 1690-1860. Milby Burton. 
(Charleston: The Charleston Museum, 1942. Pp. xviii, 311. 
Illustrations. Cloth, $3.50, paper, $2.50.) 


The number silversmiths South Carolina surprising. 
From its early colonial days, had its workers silver and gold. 
Some devoted their whole attention this work, while others 
were principally interested conducting jewelry stores and repair 
shops. All artisans had their trademarks designs which they 
stamped their wares. The scarcity South Carolina silver- 
ware that state today not based the supposition that 
there was not much there the early days, but because two 
wars swept through that state and fires devastated her principal 
cities. This study was not brought down beyond 1860, the 
modern age, the handicraft stage silverwork has all but dis- 
appeared, driven out the great commercial companies. 
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This book remarkably complete listing and description 
all the silversmiths whom Mr. Burton was able discover 
South Carolina. arranges the towns alphabetically and 
describes under each heading the firms individuals there. The 
work chiefly biographical. Mr. Burton secured most his in- 
formation through wide search the South Carolina news- 
paper advertisements. This work valuable addition the 
literature the culture the Old South. 
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